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EDUCATION OP PETTY GmCSRS IN THE 

D :ITCD STATES PAVY 

CHAPTER I 

STATEMENT CP THE PROBLEM 
IWlQrcfCTIO* 

The Bureau of tavnl Personnel, In addition to other 
functions, is charged Kith smd is responsible for "the pro- 
curement, education, training, and discipline, of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Navy, Including the ?5sval 
Reserve and the Reserve Officer's Training Corps, except the 
professional education of officers, nurses, and enlisted men 
of the sulcal E-epartasftt. 

It is the writer's opinion that, in the years preceding 
the entry of the United States into World War II, the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel failed to meet one of its most important 
responsibilities. It failed to provide for a broad education 
of navel petty officers toward a ©ore adequate preparation for 
the responsibilities which t<erc thrust upon them by rapid pro- 
motions and other demands of the war. In this paper the 
writer expects to show that the training of enlisted men in 
their various specialities had been overemphasised at the ex- 
pense of ... general veil balanced education; that lacking a 
sound educational background, many of the experienced and 
highly trained enlisted men could not adequately meet the high 
st’ ndards of performance. Initiative, and leadership that 

1 Age ton, A. A., The v I Officer's Culde , HcOrsv-Kill 
dock Co. , TncV. ' l^ :i 3 # p.-*Vp 
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was needed of them. It Is also desirable to set forth the 
beginning of an acceptable solution to the problem of educa- 
tion of enlisted personnel for it is a problem still awaiting 
solution. 

In order to keep this paper within reasonable limits the 
discussion will be confined to the line organisation of the 
Navy and within the line organization, consideration of naval 
aviation personnel will also be excluded. By excluding the 
aviation and staff corps personnel much can be gained in the 
way of eliminating involved explanations, references, and the 

like. 



SOURCES OP JUNIOR COMMISSIONED OFFICER PERSONNEL 



During the years following the close of World War I 
and through 1939 the Regular Navy was the only permanent 
professional naval force. It consisted of officers and men 
who had elected to make a career of the naval service. The 
source of Junior officers was the United States s^avsl Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. , whose graduates were commissioned as ensign 
and ordered to active duty In the fleet. There was provision 
for this source to be augmented, when necessary, by the 
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appointment of a few ensigns from among the officers in the 
warrant and commissioned warrant grades of the Regular Navy. 
Such appointments were rare however, for the Naval Academy 
graduating classes were consistently large enough to supply 
the number of ensigns allowed by law. 

H Appointment to the grade of ensign in the line of 
the Navy are made from those midshipmen who success- 
fully complete the prescribed course at the Naval 
Academy. Whenever there are vacancies in the grade 
of ensign unfilled by graduates of the Naval Academy, 
not exceeding twelve appointments to that grade may 
be made in any one calendar year from among chief 
boatswains, chief gunners, chief machinists, chief 
electricians, chief carpenters, chief radio 
electricians, boatswains, gunners, machinists, 
electricians, carpenters, and radio electricians 
of the Navy. M 2 



It was recognized that, in the event of war, the Naval 
Academy facilities could not be sufficiently expanded to 
keep pace with the increased need for officers. Nor was it 
considered practicable to rely solely upon the warrant grades 
to meet the additional requirements for officers that would 
result from an expansion in time of war. Therefore, in 1926 
there were established Reserve Officer Training Corps Units 
at each of six universities^ in this country. These units 
were established for the purpose of providing a source of 



2 U.3. Navy Reguiations-1920, U. S. Government Printing 

Office, 19 ^ 2 ; Art. 1632U) 

3 There are at present (August 19 J +7) fifty-two such units. 

See appendix II for complete list. 
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officers from among college graduates who during summer train- 
ing cruises aboard naval vessels, had received fundamental 
training in naval gunnery, navigation, engineering, communica- 
tions and seamanship. A Naval R. 0. T.C. student who successfully 
completed his college course and a course in naval science and 
tactics could expect to be appointed an ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve. Unfortunately the first of these reserve officers were 
graduated in 1930 amidst the economic depression which was mak- 
ing itself felt in the Navy as elsewhere. These graduates were 
commissioned but were not called to active duty for further 
training and indoctrination with the result that they gradually 
lost Interest and drifted away from the Naval Reserve. Under 
these circumstances it was only natural that the R. O.T. C. units 
lost some of their appeal and by 1937 interest had waned to the 
point where some of the unit quotas were not filled. 

By this time, however, Hitler had repudiated the 
Versailles Treaty and had marched into the Rhineland. ¥ar 
clouds over Europe were threatening the security of this 
nation as well as the rest of the world. University students 
renewed their interest in the R.O.T.C. program and it began 
to grow. In 193S two units were added, another was organized 
in 1939 , arid during 19^0 and 19^1 eighteen additional units 
were formed in preparation for the tremendous naval expansion 
that was soon to come. The Navy Department had commenced 



ordering R.O. T.C. graduates to active duty in the fleet In 1940. 

A third source for the procurement of young commissioned, 
officers v/as tapped on June 26 , 1940 when the President of the 
United States announced a major program for the voluntary train- 
ing of candidates for line commissions in the Naval Reserve* 
Eligible for this program were young men having a minimum of two 
years college education at accredited institutions. Candidates 
were enlisted as apprentice seamen in the Naval Reserve with 
the designation of fi V-7. ” 

The program called for sending these V-7 seamen to sea 
with the fleet for a thirty day period during which time they 
were to be given basic training and screened for further train- 
ing. Those candidates who successfully passed this first hurdle 

were appointed as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and sent to a 

4 

Reserve Midshipman School for an intensive three month period 
of instruction and indoctrination. Upon graduation the midship- 
men were commissioned as ensigns in the Naval Reserve and or- 
dered to active duty in the fleet. 

Thus it was that by the summer of 1940 there existed 
three sources from which the Navy could draw its Junior com- 
missioned officers; the Naval Academy graduates, the Naval 

4 Schools w ere established initially at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the Naval Academy, and in New York City. Later 
Columbia University took over the New York school and 

other schools were opened at Notre Dame and Cornell Universities. 

5 Ageton, A. A., Op. Cit. Chapter III. 

6 Footnotes 6-13 inclusive have been deleted from this copy. 
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R.G.T.C. graduates, and the Naval Reserve Midshipmen Cchool 
graduates. Vue writer coca not have available the relative 
proportion of officers procured f roa these sources . but that 
information is not accessary here. The thing that is of in- 
terest in this paper is the fact that ail of these officers 
were either college graduates, or, had he-J a minimum of two 
years of college education. 

Also, by the summer of 1940 the war in Lurope had grown 
to full aise. France had been overrun ©nd Lr. gland was being 
heavily boxbod* In this country the >»«vy was launching upon 
an expansion program unparalleled in history and more officers 
were needed than could .be obtained from the three sources 
named above. 

there lay, in the senior enlisted ratings ana in the 
warrant grades of the Regular Navy, a pool of potential of- 
ficer material as jet untapped. It was to this source that 
tiie Navy turned to fill its ever increasing needs* On July 
£4, 1941, Congress enacted legislation authorising the 
temporary appointment to junior commissioned ranks in the 
regular Havy, of coxaisaicned warrants, warrants, chief petty 
officers and first-class petty officers*^" A week later the 
first group of officers was appointed frc«n this new source. 



14 federal Codo Annotated, 11 tie C4, J -ectiarv* oSO, 1 

crrill Co., 194G. 



Obbs- 
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FROM Ei LISTED BfA $ TO COKKISLIOSED OFFICER 

Considering now those chief and firet-clasa petty officers 
who were thus promoted it is desirable to review first the pro- 
cedure followed in their selection and the grades to which they 
were promoted* 'This paper will then look into the background 
of this class of officer* which will be desi gnated as ’’ex- 
on listed,” end finally will consider the degree of success they 
enjoyed in meeting the problems of their new found authority 
and responsibilities. 

Hot every chief and first— class petty officer was se- 
lected for promotion. In the beginning the numbers were small 
and only the most outstanding Individuals were selected. There 
were certain basic requirements of age, school grade completed, 
and physical condition that had to be met before a person was 
eligible for consideration* He could not be older than 5? for 
promotion to ensign and not less than 22 nor more than 50 for 
promotion to lieutenant (junior grade.) It was required that 
he be an eighth grade graduate end be able to pass a physical 
examination slightly more rigid than is required for enlistment* 
Those basic requirements were liberal and did not exclude a 
large number of individuals* 

The selection procedure called for individual commanding 
officers to make recommendations as to vfalch chief and first- 
class petty officers in their commands were best qualified for 
promotion* They were not required to nominate anyone? merely 
authorised to do so. Hera was a realistic, if not scientific. 



method of selection, fox* commanding officers were very cautious 
and deliberate in making their noe&natioaa* To thaw this was 
a duty to be taken most seriously and far free: an opportunity 
to reward some loyal and do serving, but unqualified, leading 
patty-officer* This was war, or near-war, and not a tl*e to 
allow the heart to rule the mind* 

The Kavy j apartment did not comission all of these thus 
nominated* Appointments were placed on a competitive basis 
and only those were promoted who had excellent performance and 
conduct records and whose years of experience, types of ex- 
perience, and c e were compatible with the Ravy *s needs* Of 
course as demands for more junior commissioned officers in- 
creased, the percentage of nominees selected was Increased! 
but regardless of the need for officers, the numbers promoted 
never included border lino cases* Tae best proof w© have of 
the selective nature of the procedure for promoting petty of- 
ficers to commissioned rank is in numbers* Tlirou^hout the 
entire war, only 14,796 wore promoted from this source which 
as early as Juno , 1941 numbered 64,515! most of whom were 
eligible for consideration* 2-6 One may think that promoting 
almost one in four of the eligible individuals is not highly 
selective! but on© must consider that the 64,515 was composed 
of those in the upper S0£ of the enlisted population. 2 - 6 They 

15 Information furnished by Procurement division and Com- 
plements toction of the Bureau of Pavel Personnel* 

16 Ibid* Under pre-war allowances, 7 % of enlisted strength 
were chief petty officers and 13$ were petty officers 
first-class* 



wore the indivicuale who had successfully competed for the top 
petty officer ratings during time of peace and were by no means 
Kiel’s ly the "run of the mine* types of individuals# 

Depending upon their service background, their age, the 
Ravy’a needs, and the commanding officers recommen da t i on , tha 
petty officers who were selected were promoted direct to 
lieutenant (junior grade,) to ensign, to commissioned warrant 
or warrant# If promoted first to warrant they advanced auto- 
matically to commissioned warrant after a period which ranged 
from 6 months in the early part of the war to 18 months toward 
the war’s end* or advancement from commissioned warrant to 
ensign, or to lieutenant (junior grad©,) these individuals had 
~o go t nr ouch tn© whole selective process again# Once appoint- 
ed ensign or lieutenant (junior grade) the advancements to the 
next higgler grades were made automatically after a period of 
6 to 18 months service in grade. 

however , whether he was appointed through the warrant 
grades first or directly to ensign or lieutenant (junior grade) 
is of little concern here* This paper’s consideration of the 
ex-enXialed officer is centered in his performance of duty in 

* 

the greaes of ensign and above. 

Ai&t was the early background of & typical ©x-onliated 
officer? re was of r^pod American stock, of sound physique 
and in good health. He had been raised in a well respected 
family and was conaidered one of the better boys in his com- 
munity. .-or lack of family funds or through failure of our 
public school system to dovelop his interest in education, he 
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had, upon graduation from high- school, cv perhaps upon reaching 
the ago where school attendance was no longer compulsory, 
elected to terrains, to his formal education* At some point be- 
tween the eighth and twelfth grades h© had left school‘d and 
turned his energies, interests and abilities toward selling his 
services in the world of work* He was undecided as to the kind 
of work to enter, and probably did not have a very clear idea 
of the direction in which Ills life’s goal lay* In this frame 
of zsind the individual was vulnerable to such recruiting 
slogans as *lara While You Learn.” so he enlisted in the navy 
as an apprentice seaman* 

Trots apprentice seaman the young recruit boron his climb 
up the promotional ladder. He became seaman second-class in 
a matter of weeks and seaman first-class about one year later* 
Then followed the grades of third-class, second-class, and 
first-class petty officer. Th© minimum period of service 
required before being advanced to first-class is three years 



17 Following data concerning pre-enlistment education of re- 
cruits during 1925-1931 was compiled for the writer by Re- 
search Section, bureau of Ravel Personnel* 



Previous Kducation 



of recruits 


1926 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


/■ who had hot com- 
pleted elementary 
school 


23.1 


29*3 


26.2 


16*9 


14.1 


12.0 


3.5 


% who had complet- 
ed elementary 
school only 


30*8 


28.4 


*>1«0 


29.5 


29.6 


27.3 


20.1 



;I who >ic T complet- 
ed one or mors yrs 
of hi h school 



41.1 42.3 



42.8 53.6 SS.S 



60.7 76.4 
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and four sooths* ‘ the actual period of service, however, is 
governed to a large degree by tbs authorised enlisted strength 
of the Navy and funds appropriated annually for pay and sub- 
sistence of nsval personnel* The period also varies within 
the several rat Inga according to service needs* For example, 
the need for personnel trained in radio was much greater in 
1935-40 than it was for visual signal personnel ana the speed 
of promotion in the radio ratings was correspondingly greater* 
The period of course, varies with individual capacities and 

i 

abilities and, during time of peace, only an above average re- 
cruit reaches the first-class grade at all* Considering the 
conditions that obtained curing 1925-40, including the de- 
pression years when promotion was at a virtual standstill, an 
above average seaman probably became a first-class petty of- 
ficer five to ei£^it years after enlisting* In another three 
years he became eligible for advancement to chief petty of- 
ficer, the highest enlisted rating* In this discussion it is 
assumed that, he achieved this highest rating four years later 
tmn had held it for ono year at the time he was selected for 
temporary appointment to the grade of warrant or ensign* 

Vfee ex-enlisted officer then was a man of considerable 
naval experience having served on setive duty for a period of 
ten to thirteen years* * ost of his time had been spent in the 
fleet, attached to varloxia typos of ships* but he had had more 
than mere experience; he had had training as well* From his 

18 bureau of ''aval Personnel Kennel- devised; \7*S* Government 
Printing Office, 1942; Art. D-510-3* 



first dey in the Navy this officer hud been sxibject to military 
discipline and seldom had a day passed in which he did not take 
part in a drill or training exercise of some kind* Prior to 
his promotion to third-class petty officer he hod entered a 
particular field of specialization and had come to be consider- 
ed as a trained technician* He had studied training courses 
and passed many progress tests end very probably had completed 
specialised training courses at two or more Navy Schools * 10 
His training over the years had made of him primarily a special- 
ist, • notwithstanding the announced policy ”to make him first of 
all a man-of-war *s-man, a leader, and second a specialist *” 20 
It is true that he had demonstrated a one leadership qualities 
and had exerei see leadership over small details of men in 
routine affairs but he was far more a technician than an ex- 
ecutive* 

In brief the ex-enlisted officer was a rather outstanding 
individual who had risen to the top of the enlisted ratings 
over a great coal of competition > a man of naval experience 
ana technical knowledge; thoroughly trained* However, it is 
pro bade that he had not completed high school in so far as a 
formal education was concerned* He was a mature individual of 
27 to 5S years of age and in the prime of life* 21 * 

10 Coo Chapter II, g 45 

20 duretu of Savtil crsor-ol tcnual-fc vised 1942; Art. 2-6202* 

21 "he peek of physical growth occurs during the years 26 to 
60 and the mass of intellectual output is between 25 and 
40* from life * A Fajcholo leal survey . Prassoy, Janney, 
and "uhlan-harper and :.ros * , 1959; r pp-150, 177* 
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HO* OIO EX-SS LISTED OF FIG ESS PACE -UP TO 
GREAT EU RES?Of« SI BI LIT IES AHD AOTHOHIT Y? 

Upon being promoted to officer rank these outstanding 
petty officer* , of the kind under discussion, found themselves 
at first In advisory and supervisory positions of a technical 
nature in the field at which they were accomplished, the field 
of their own specialty* Here they succeeded quite well and as 
a result of this success soon found themselves being carried 
along by automatic temporary promotions to the next higher 
rank and beyond* Tl%e Navy’s need for their services as spe- 
cialists was still great but there arose another need, that 
for their general overall experience to leaven the Inexperience 
of the ever increasing number of young college graduates being 
turned out by the aval H*0*T*C. units, the Midshipmen Schools, 
and the Naval Academy as ensigns* In other words, the ex- 
enlisted officers in addition to carrying a large part of the 
technical work-load of an expanding Ravy had also to perform 
the function of supplying the experience so sorely lacking in 
the majority of young officers* 

As time passed, more ex-enliafced men arose to the rank of 
officer and those who had been promoted earlier were gradually 
relieved of their technical responsibilities by the newcomers* 
they caste to find themselves no longer considered as special- 
ist officers but rather in the role of general line officers* 
They became department heads end executives of the larger 
auxiliary and smaller combatant ships, coiar.anding officers of 
tugs and landing craft, division officers and assistant de- 
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partmant heads of larger combatant ships, and in charge of 
activities at advanced bases* In short, they cane to occupy 
Important, if not key, position* fchrou$iout the .Navy’s war 
tine organization* 

It was at this point that the ex-enlisted officers began 
to face a real test of their capacity and ability to function 
as lino officers* How well did they meet this test? This is 
a controversial question but, in general the answer must be 
that they performed satisfactorily* There were some failures 
of course, as well as outstanding successes, but in any re- 
view, such as this, one must guard against placing emphasis 
on these exceptional cases* One must put the -exceptions out 
of mind and think only of that large group whose performance 
of. duty was satisfactory* 

Satisfactory performance means that their performance was 
acceptable without necessarily implying a high degree of satis- 
faction* It is the writer’s opinion that the great majority 
of ex-enlisted officers were inadequate in several respects in 
the performance of their dutlos as line officers* Son© of us 
arc perfect and there were large numbers of junior officers 
from other sources. Including the Kaval Academy, whose per- 
formance of duty was only satisfactory* It is the writer’s 
thesis, however, that the shortcomings of officers with a col- 
lege background had Uieir roots, for the most part, in youth 
and inexperience, while the weaknesses observed In the ex- 
perienced and more mature ex-enlisted officer arose from their 
poor educational background and need not have existed* In 
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other words It is the writer’s opinion that the "fairly good" 
class of officer which came up through the ranks could have 
been an excellent class of officer had the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel placed more emphasis on raising the educational 
level of the petty officers during the years of peace prece- 
ding World ’War II. 

The opinion herein expressed of the general Inadequacy 
cf the ex-enlisted officer is based upon a review of approxi- 
mately 230 Officer’s Fitness Reports covering this class of 
officer and some 2000 Officer’s Fitness Reports on warrant 
and commissioned warrant officers prior to their promotion 
to ensign. 2 *^ 

Paragraph 3 of the Fitness Report is as follows: 

*3. Indicate your attitude toward having 
this officer under your command, would 
you: 

Definitely not want him? 

Prefer not to have him? 

Be satisfied to have him? 

Be pleased to have him? 

Particularly desire him?" 

The answers which commanding officers gave to the above when 
reporting upon ex-enlisted officers was too frequently "Be 
satisfied to have him" and too seldom "Particularly desire him." 

There are available some data which may be interpreted 
as an indication that many of our ex-enlisted officers never fully 



23 In his official capacity as Officer-in-Charge, Warrant 
Officer Distribution Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, Sept. 19W- through Aug. 19^6, the writer had 
occasion to review many representative reports. 
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accepted the idea that they could perform the duties of their 
higher rank in a highly satisfactory manner* Of the 14,796 
ex-enlisted officers only 10,747 of them were still holding 
their ranks on 51 Kay 1947* 24 In other words 4,048 of these 
individual* had cither been released from active duty or had 
reverted to their permanent enlisted status* ihe Wavy still 
needs to retain as many as possible of those ex- enlisted of- 
ficers in their higher rank* during the period of transition 
from Har to Peace and has encouraged them to retain their 
temporary commissions* It has however, authorized their re- 
version or transfer to inactive status at their own l'equcst* 

I h« 4,049 who are no longer serving as officer* are individuals 
who, for one reason or another, preferred to vacate their com- 
missions or who were reverted at the instance of the Kavy 
apartment* It is submitted that whatever the cause of these 
premature reversions, all, except a few which resulted from 
individuals reaching retirement age, can be laid to a feeling 
of dissatisfaction* A dissatisfaction, either official or 
Individual, with the individual^ performance of duty in a 
ccsnlssioned status* 



24 bureau of kaval Personnel Frogresa deport, Bsvpers 
16,658, *ay 1947; p-X 
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THE NA.-0KB OJ *il h INADEQUACIES 

The strength of tne ax-onliateu officer# ley in their 
technical skills and knowledge? in their yes rs of navel ex- 
perience? and in their maturity, However, this strength in 
itself was not sufficient to enable these to meet, in a highly 
satisfactory scanner, the ever increasing demands for leader- 
ship, personnel administration, planning, organising, in- 
struction and the like* these demands, while perhaps not 
beyond their potential capacities and abilities, were on a 
scale never before encountered and came too swiftly to permit 
satisfactory adjustment, the individual's environment had 
expanded rapidly end had become more complex* His adjustive 
capacities had been expanded to toe lisdt and our termer ex- 
cellent petty officer now lounu himself at a level of re- 
spond bill ty and authority quite unfamiliar to him,— a level 
at which he functioned leas effectively anu with less success 
than was his custom* 1 e felt inadequate to his new teaks* 
.nether hie Inadequacy was real or only imagined is of little 
consequence* If the feeling existed within him it was real 
enough to make his adjustment more difficult. Adjustment to 
new situations is a natural life process and most of us aro 
sole to me '6 minor adjustments readily* >.© nrd e sioro radical 
adjustments depending upon the extent to wide, our capacities 
have been uevelopea b: life's experiences, by training, and 
by education* _imc plays an important part in adjustment for 
it permits hi© development of one's capacity, but in the case 
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n\B NA. .a Or .’SB IKA J&UACIBS 

Ihe strength of the ex-enlisted officers lay in their 
technical skills and knowledge; in their y e«.rs of naval ex- 
perience} and In their maturity* However, thi# strength in 
itself was not sufficient to enable these to meet, in a highly 
satisfactory marmar, the ever Increasing demands for leader- 
ship, personnel administration, planning, organising. In- 
struction and the like* These demands, while perhaps not 
beyond their potential capacities and abilities, were on a 
scale never before encountered and came too swiftly to paraifc 
satisfactory aa justment* the individual** environment had 
expanded rapidly and had become more complex* His adjustlve 
capacities ha a been expanded to toe limit and our former ex- 
cellent petty officer now found himself at a level of re- 
sponsibility and authority quite unfamiliar to him,— a level 
at which he functioned loss effectively end with less success 
than was his custom* He felt inadequate to his new tasks* 
'bother his Inadequacy was real or only imagined is of little 
consequence. If the feeling existed within him It was real 
enough to make his adjustment more difficult* Adjustment to 
new situations is a natural life process and most of us arc 
sole to make minor adjustments readily* © make more radical 
adjustments dependin upon the extent to which our capacities 
have been uevelopea b; life*© experiences, by training, and 
by education* ,imc pla^a an important part in adjustment for 
it permits the development of one*s capacity, but in the case 
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of our ex-cnlisted officer there was no time in which to adjust# 

!»*ro3: this lack of adjustment there steamed a feeling of 
insecurity and o lack of the self confidence so necessary to 
the success of an officer# Wherever he was assigned to duty he 
found himself serving with college graduate officers who, 
though of equal or junior rank, frequently exhibited marked 
abilities in those very categories, leadership, planning, organ- 
ising, instruction, and administration, in which the ax-enlisted 
officer was, or felt hirssolf lacking# Thus It was that the ex- 
enliated officer found it difficult to maintain that feeling of 
security that is recognised as one of the fundamental human 
traits essential for good morale and effective living# In some 
cases this situation actually resulted in a definite feeling of 
inferiority# 

Another element that one’s success in life rests upon la 
earned recognition* I believe that here too the ex-enlisted 
officer’s success was undermined# At the beginning of the war 
large numbers of inexperienced young college graduate officers 
found support and comfort in their associations with the ex- 
perienced ex-enlisted officers. They loaned heavily on their 
experience and recognized them as guides and counselors# here 
was eern.ee recognition et its best# However, as time passed 
the one tine inexperienced officer came to feel that months of 
duty at sea and combat with the enemy had made of him an 
"old-timer 17 and he no longer looked upon the experienced ex- 
enllstea oi finer as his superior# if he c ave consideration to 
comparative qualities at all, it was to consider that he, with 
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00ll • 8, * dUC * tl0n ^ superior to the 

of er Group who could boast of little educational achievement. 

■« «t flr.t wee earned recognition In large c .„„, re b , CKM 
nothing, Thl, condition w.e hound to contribute to . lowering 
th * of the ex-enlisted officer, 

A "“ ,0 ° r b * lon « tn cn.ae is portent to o men in hi. work 

,en °° h * a * la0 ^ «>••*» y.d, Ihe ex-enlisted 
leer bed coved out of the fewlllwr environment of the ar>. 

Hated man end .Upped into the core complex one of the officer 

*° 8 thr0 * n lnt ° * aaaocietlon with men whoa. 

-a tlonal level we. eev.rel gr.d.s .hove hi, own. Ihers „re 

ot erencce in attitudes, hebit patterns. Interests, *i lo ,_ 

ophi.s betw.cn th... distinctly diffsr.nt type, of officers. 

Th. educational background «d th. ex p .rien C . background 

of th. oth.r provided too Httl. In common and the ex-enlisted 

omcer did not reel that h. belonged. A, a result there ... 

not tne whole hearted cooperation th*- . 

^ ion Wl * t ^ould have added to the 

success Of each type of officer In his perform.,-, cc of duty, 

'ho writer does not wish to place the ex-enllsted officer 

1,110 C0te6Or7 ° f “ ^^««tcd person. fie was far from that 

" h ° *“* 0O ^“ tlT01 ' •*•*“»«. ^n<=Pt m th. skill, of oral 
-rituen expression ana thl. too made of him a less effect- 
Ive general line officer. 

in the acovc Paragraph, a„ attempt ha, been made to point 

t e eneral nature of the ex-enllated officer's 
inadequacies In the Performance of the duties of a line of- 
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ficer. it has been inferred, and will be repeated here, 
that in the writer’s opinion the inadequacies that were shown 
by these officers wore all of a nature ana decree that could 
have been eliminated by a broader background and a higher 
levol of liberal education; an education well within the native 
capacities of the individuals concerned* 



25 



ihe writer considers that much light coulc bo tljr'own on the 
specific nature of tbe ln.cequ.cla. by a, tS. of 

V 1 ® ;- L ° nGea reports au twitted on the 14,795 ox-enli gt«d 
-tegular *avy Officer a. his project 1 recess end to the 
aesearen activity, ureau of i'/aval Personnel, sahirt ton. 
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rtt'iY GF1ICER3 *nC 1XRE 30? APPGIHfED 
TO COVAilSSIOR El: VMS. 

Tirao far this discussion baa concerned the ex-enliste* 
officer* An attempt has been made to use him and his Inade- 
quacies to support the a recent that the Bureau had failed in 
the education of the Havy’a petty officers toward a cor© ade- 
quate ^reparation for conniaaioned rank* An equally strong 
ar uncut can be found in those loading petty officers w‘ o were 
not appointed to commissioned ranks at all* 

the June 1941 fl|TI of 64,515 chief ana first-claaa 
petty officers and subtracting the 14,796 who became ensigns 
or above there remains 49,719 who for one reason or another 
were not appoint©.;* Of these individuals not more than 15,000 

O f* 

were promoted to the warrant grades* thus some 34,000 in- 

diviauala, who were leading petty officers in June 1941, fail" 

©u to sea sure up to the level of authority anu responsibility 

demanded of warrant and coiasiis&ionad grades during the war* 

7'^ is is & minimum figure and does not take into consideration 

the thousands of second end third— class petty of icoro who 

were promoted to swell the pool of chief and first-class petty 

27 

officer to a total considerably greater than the 64,515 used 
for purpose of illustration* 

2 o ?~h£ warrant grades expanded by about 20,000 officers during 
the war but some 5,000 of this number were procured from 
the retire enlisted and civilian sources* 

bin figure more than doubled during the next 



27 



year 
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Listed here arc a number of reason* that operated to pre- 
vent the higher advancement of the 54,000s 

1* loo old to qualify* 

2. Hot physically qualified* 

3* Poor conduct as petty officers* 

4* Poor performance as petty officers* 

5* Had reached the limit of capacities in the potty 
officer rate; loch of development. 

6* Though nominated and tendered appointments, some 
refused to accept appointment because; 

(a) They shunned higher responsibilities. 

(b) ‘a hey were occupying desirable billet* and 
had' no deaii'e to take a chance on the 
transfer that would immediately follow 
appointment* 

7* Had not completed the eighth grade in school* 

In the above, lack of opportunity for promotion hoc not 
Peon included for tee ftavy needed the services of each and 
every one of these petty officers in an officer billet* In an 
expansion as great as the Navy’s it is only logical that the 
absolute maximum number of persona be promoted from a treinod 
anti experienced source* 

Ue lectin; the first two items in tee above list, which 
probably accounted for only a small percentage of the whole, 
AKici considering only the last items, what is the conclus- 
ion'! the conclusion must be that somewhere in the careers of 
t .©s© petty officers the favy failed in lie educational pro- 
•jrab* It failed to develop their capacities, abilities, and 
interests; it failed to raise tee general educational level 
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and to educate thee, toward a truer under a tending of the values 
of life. 



KDUCAI1GR DEFINED 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the educational and 
training facilities provided in the Navy for the advancement 
of the enlisted personnel it is desirable to define soxe terns, 
^hat is meant by education and what are its goals? ^hat is 
training? 

This can best be done by quoting from the literature on 
the subject* 

James Truslow Adams usoa the term education to means 
“Anything which can be taught to an individual to help him to 
develop hlo various abilities to the full. Education should 
enable him to lead a more satisfying life, should assist the 
growth of his personality, prepare him for intelligent citizen- 
ship and make him feel that he is © person and not a slave, 
not a mere cog in the vast machine of modern life.” 2 * 5 

"In no single place did Thomas Jefferson summarize his 
philosophy of education, but the following passages from his 
writing indicate the nature of his thought respecting the ends 
to be attained* 

1. To give to every citizen the information he needs 
for the transaction of his own business; 

2* To enable him to calculate for himself and to ex- 
press and preserve his ideas, his contracts, and 
accounts in writing; 

20 A dans, James T*, Frontiers of American Culture, Charles 
Seri bner * s “hbn'a lihlTjf p-7 
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3* To improve, by reading, his morals and faculties; 

4* To understand his duties to his neighbors and 
country, and to discharge with competence the 
functions confided to him by either; 

5. To know his rights; to exercise with order and 
justice those he retains; to choose with dis- 
cretion the fiduciary of those he delegates; *od 
to notice their conduct with diligence/ with 
candor and with judgement; 

6* And, in general, to observe with intelligence 
mid faithfullnoss all the social relations under 
which he shell be placed* "29 

"Education consists in teaching pecplo to value the things 
that bring the richest and most permanent satisfactions* 50 

"VThat a man believes is the most important tiling about 
him* It is the innermost man himself and determines his sense 
of obligation, hia manner end degree of cooperation with his 
follows, how he fcola about life * s problems, how he votes, 
etc*" 51 

From the above one begins to comprehend the all inclusive- 
ness of the term education and to realise that it Is not fully 
embraced in school or college, nor in life's experience, nor 
in ono’e associations with his fellow-man, nor in one's work 
or training for work* It is the integration of all of those 



29 Beard, Charles A* Ihe Unique Function of Education In 

■esocrac y * Educational Fol'icic s vommi salon, National 
Education Association of the United States and the 
’.apartment of Superintendence, Washington h*C* 1937 

p* 22 

30 hlrpam, A*E* , The Earls Of An Educated lan, Bobbs- err ill 

co* lossy pTosr 



31 Ibid* p. 35 
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Giivl more too* It Is greater tnnn the sum of its ports and 
does not lend Itself to the limits or ready definition* 
debater coses close to the mark, however, with this simple 
statement, "to prepare ua for complete living la the funct- 
ion which education has to discharge* 

Our concept of training is easier to 3 tate, "training 
suggests exercise or practice to gain skill, endurance, or 
facility*" v A nan nay be trained in the facility of public 
speaking, or in the skill of operating a drill press, or to 
have the endurance of a marathon runner, but he is not apt to 
o trained in all of these* Training does have breadth# On 
the whole it cia y include a great part of what one considers to 
bo education* In the life span of any individual, however, 
training can comprise only a small part of his education, 
unless .H course, his oaucation is a limited one* Uhfortunafce- 
1- ^ xS is sometimes the case* Education Is a social science 
tnflt facilitates the growth of all phases of an individuals 
life. It includes training of physical, social, and academic 
intelligence as well as mechanical intelligence; a broad 
xiel , both in quality and quantity; concerned with fundament- 
als, comprehensively conceived**^ 



52 debater*© few International Dictionary* 

33 Ibid 

>tone, «V ., lectures n Crganls aic Concepts, Education 770 
iiie Chio eta to University, Col* 3.946* 



CHAPTER II 



EDliCAf IOXAL AID TRAINING FACILITIES FOB 
NAVAL f..:USiLD PER SONMEL 

Chapter I dealt with the failure of the Navy’s pre-war 
educational and training program adequately to prepare petty 
officer* for the role they were called upon to play as coe- 
i&issioned line officers during World War II* It is desirable 
new to examine the post-war situation to determine whether or 
not todays educational plana and procedures are sufficient to 
guarantee the development of today’s recruit into tomorrow* s 
petty officer so that he may he qualified to meet the desande 
that scsr.e future war, or other unforeseen circumstance, nay 
Impose upon him aa a cosnlaaloned officer* 

It Is the opinion of the writer that the Fevy Is still 
following Its former practice of placing too little emphasis 
on general education* Le fears that the tremendous advances 
arid changes which have been made in the various technical 
fields during the war, and since, are apt to result in the 
acceleration of the unbalance of the technical as contrasted 
with the educational program, a program wholly tin suited to 
the development of an educational background which will en- 
able our future ex-enlisted officer to perform all of his 
duties with a feeling of confidence and pride* If enlisted 
personnel arc to tes drawn upon to augment the coirsaissioned 
officer ranks in the future, the bureau of F aval Personnel 
•'xst. look to the broadening of their education as well as to 
specialisation of their training* 
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vor>AY*s WLCurart 

%hat formal schooling- has today’s recruit (acquired prior 
to his enlistment? To find the answer to this question a sur- 
vey was J3a.de of the educational background of 1,781 young men 
recruited from sections of Ohio and Kentucky during the twelve 
month period ending 1 June, 1947 • ^ 

As far as n school grade completed" is concerned it la safe 
to assume that these 1,781 cases are representative of the men 
being recruited from the nation at large# The median school 
grade completed by the male population for the United States as 

p 

a whole was reported by the Bureau of the Census, as being 
S*4 in 1940 j that for ctiio was 0*6 and for Kentucky 7*7# Ihe 
average for Kentucky and CM.O is 8*15, which is sufficiently 
close to the national median to make this an acceptable sample 

study* 

.he study shows that 28*6 percent of naval recruits have 
completed the twelfth grade or better bit that 26*2 percent had 
not completed the first year of high school. A large percent- 
age of them haa left school at some point during their high 
school ©aucation* l he median school ges *« completed by naval 
recruits is 10*5, or slightly more than two years further along 
than fcho national median* this is an encottraglny finding and 
speaks well for the savy *a recruiting star. cards* ' r ke recruit 

1 dec Appendix IXx* 

2* bureau of the Census Release , Series P-10, Ko* 8, dated 
April 2b, 1942* Educational attainment of the peculation, 

25 yenra old and S^^ K~ The~Tmrt^ " ' 



is pretty well along with his schooling before he comes to the 
3avy* But, la his schooling adequate to place him on on equal 
footing with the college graduate officer wi th whoa ho may 
subsequently servo as a colleague? In the writer*® opinion the 
answer Is no* 'The educational backgrounds of these two dis- 
tinctly different types of officers are too unlike for the® to 
perform their duties with equal success* The educational level 
of the recruit must In some Banner be advanced during those 
years in which he is moving up the promotional 3-adder* Bode 
says that, ” Educated persons live In a world that is inaccess- 
ible to the uneducated except through education*” 3 



S Bode, B*K», r cdern Educational Theories, Kacmlllan, 1927; 
p* 209 
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tp A m: . rot rri^;nri.on 

It la desirable fco follow the course of one of the re- 
cruits up the promotional ladder to see what educational fa- 
cilities the Navy has to offer hiss* For convenience he will 
be named Clark. 

upon enlisting, Clark is first sent to a haval Training 
Cantor for a twelve weeks period, dere he is introduced to 
military discipline, naval duties, and esprit de corps* The 
course includes instruction in boats, swistning, infantry drill, 
eraall arms, care of his outfit end of himself cm board ship* 
Krom the training cen“cr Clark is transferred to a ship for 
duty* r erc begins the grind of learning those general naval 
subjects with which all naval men ore required to be conver- 
sant. 

”1. u rut form regulations and car© of clothing* 

2. 'discipline and offenses* 

3* Salutes and colors. 

4. manual Of arms. 

5* rill* 

3. uandlin. of boats and oars* 

7. r no Is ana splices* 

* \ 

8* The cospas s ana relative bearlnye* 

9* Visual signaling-* 

10* "wirrain ~ an life saving* 

11* general navel and afclpboard organization. 

12. hvtncruv. u awards. 

lu. tnliatresnts, discharges, and pay accounts. 
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14* Types, general characteristics, and nomenclature of 
naval vessels and aircraft* 

15* Daily routine in port and at sea* 

16* General drills aboard ahip* 

17* Hygiene and first aid* 

18* Gas protective apparatus* 

19. Rust removal and painting* 

20* General safety precautions* 1 *^ 

Clark learns these things by doing, by observing, through 
explanation and instruction, and by studying and completing 
pro-res® tests in the General Training Course for n on-rated 
sen* Clark entered the Kavy as an apprentice seaman and was 
advanced to seaman. second-c lass about four weeks after joining 
his ship* So, in addition to acquiring general naval informa- 
tion, he now begins to learn more specific skills and knowledge 
in preparation for promotion to seaman first-class which will 
come in eight to ten months* To be eligible for this promotion, 
Clark must b© able to: (1) demonstrate his skill at marlinsplke 
and deck seamanship; (2) show ability to perform the duties of 
his own battle station; (5) demon 8 Irate competence in standing 
watch; (4) demonstrate a knowledge of common sea terms and ex- 
pressions; and (5) pass a written examination on the subjects 
of boats, ground tackle, gunnery and seamanship* 5 

4 bureau of 1 aval Personnel Han ual- Revised, U*S* Government 
i'rinting Office: 1942, Art* D-5205, gundaruental Knowledge 
Required Cf All ken In The Tavy* 

5 Ibid* Art. 1-5205*01 (2) 
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From the above It is evident that Clark has been given 
considerable schooling, for there has been little waste of 
tlrae in the daily routine of drills, exercises, study periods, 
instruction periods, and ship’s work# However, nearly all of 
his training thus far i3 purely vocational# 

As sesusan first-class Clark is looking ahead to further 
promotion and this requires that he become more expert in the 
use of the skills and knowledge which he already has acquired* 
in addition, there are certain general qualifications required 
of all petty officers as well as technical knowledge and 
skills in one particular speciality# For convenience it is 
assumed that Clark decides to enter the gunner’s mate rating# 

Ihe general qualifications required of ell petty officers 

ares 

1* demonstrate the qualities of a good leader when in 
charge of a croup of men* 

2* Demonstrate ability to train subordinates# 

3# Siow ability to exert authority and maintain 

discipline under all conditions# know the duties 
and responsibilities of a police petty officer* 

4# Fnow regulations regarding the security of clas- 
sified Biatter# 

5. Demonstrate ability to take charge of a group, and 
contract infantry drill and physical exercise* 

G» remonstrate knowledge of watertight integrity, 
material conditions of readiness, anu the \3sos of 
all fl r c - f i gh tin g equipment Bad rescue breathing 
apparatus. 

7* Show ability to administer first aid including 
artificial respiration. 
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C* c-how a fundamental knowledge of elementary arithmetic 
including addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
di vision, simple and decimal fraction* and measure- 
ment* 

9* Demon et rate ability to man a telephone station, 
handle equipment correctly, and follow standard 
talking procedure * 

10* Dcraoasfcrato an elementary knowledge of chemical 
warfare and defensive measures* 

11* Know painting regulations, paints, and painting 
equipment* 

12, ^remonstrate knowledge of the proper method of ab- 
andoning ship, swimming in oil covered water, and 
the use of life raft supplies and equipment* 

13* Know signal flags and be able to send and receive 
semaphore and flashing li^ht code* 

14* demonstrate knowledge of the duties of a lookout 
and be proficient in the recognition of friendly 
ships and aircraft* 

15* Show ability in the use of rifles, pistols, 
automatic rifles, and machine guns end know 
safety' precautions concerning these weapons* 6 



The technical qualifications which Clark must master be- 
fore advancing to third-class gunner *s mate are classified as 
practical factors and examination subjects* Those are* 
n A*-Practieal Factors* 

1* emonstrate ability to use properly all hand tools 
and precision measuring instruments used in the 
maintenance of the gun battery to which attached* 

2* Stow ability to disassemble and assemble the 

breech and firing mechanisms of the gun on which 
stationed and ability to carry out routine main- 
tenance procedure on battery to which attached. 

3* ’’among irate ability to disassemble and assemble 
the machine gun on which stationed, and a rifle, 
a pistol, and a light machine gun* 



5 Ibid, Art* C— P204 
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4* Demonstrate ability to qualify as a gua captain, 

second class, at o main, secondary or anti-aircraft 
battery gun of a calibre of 1-inch or greater* 

5* Show ability to station magazine and ammunition 
handling room crews on battery to which attached, 
to maintain flow of ammunition* 

6* Know the operation of ammunition hoists* 

7* Know how properly to lubricate guns or other equip- 
ment to which assigned* 

0* Demonstrate ability to road simple blueprints and 
diagrams relating to battery to which attached* 



b* Examination Subjects* 

1. Cun s * - <V orbing knowledge of the a tops taken in pre- 
paring a gun for firing* Knowledge of routine main- 
tenance of the gun or equipment on which stationed. 
Including lubrication and use of preservative coat- 
ings* Knowledge of after-firing upkeep routine and 
maintenance of battery log* General knowledge of 
the firing and illumination circuits on own battery* 
Thorough knowledge of the machine runs aboard own 
ship* 

2* Doresi^itlng*- General object of boreaighting and 
precautions to be observed in the handling of tele- 
scopes and sights* 

b* Electricity*- Knowledge of eleoentary electricity, 
including basic units of current and their simple 
manipulation by means ol‘ (ha’s law* Care of electri- 
cal equipment used in connection with battery on 
which stationed* 

4* Safety Precautions*- 'i h ©rough know led c of the 

safety precautions and casualty procedures in the 
battery on which stationed* 

5* Ammunition*- Perking and stowage of ammunition for 
own battery* Per! Ing and stowage of pyrotechnics* 
flooding, lighting, and vontJled ?ca of magazine on 
battery to which attached* Visual examination of 
smokeless powder samples. 

C* hydraulics* - fl error tar y hydraulics, including basic 
unite of oil pressure, the operation of pons tent 
delivery pumps and variable speed -ears*’'' 



7 Ibid, Art* —6104(3} 
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“All practical factors for the next higher rating must 
be completed and the completion noted in bis service record 
before a man may bo considered eligible to take examination 
for promotion* The practical factors are non-coape titive and 
no mark is assigned on the assumption that a candidate either 
can or cannot perform the required tasks* The importance of 
the practical factors cannot be too strongly emphasized, pro- 
viding aa they do, an opportunity for a man actually to prove 
hla ability in the practical aspects of hia rating, and, in 
many instances, having the additional benefit of pera&fcting 
him to demonstrate his ability as a loader* The completion 
of the practical factors should not bo hurried 

To assist hi® in preparing for his examination subjects 
and to pass his practical factors tests the Havy has provided 
Clark with study or training courses* These courses will be 
aescribed later* 

Upon the completion of approximately two years service, 
Clark ha a oecome a third-class gunner’s mate* He has gained 
a considerable amount of information and knowledge but it must 
be observed again that the educational emphasis has been placed 
on ’’practical factors” and the majority of Clerk’s studies have 
centered on subjects related to his speciality. True, he has 
learned some thing of leadership, the omintc nance of discipline, 
ana how to instruct others* These abilities are founded in a 
general education that has been acquired along with his more 
specialized knowledge, but they are at a level of development 

8 Ibid, Art. i-520b*05 
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much lower than Clark may later be called upon to demonstrate 
as a commissioned officer* 

Twelve months later Clark is eligible for promotion to 
gunner’s mate second-class and after advancing to that grade 
he becomes eligible In another year for promotion to gunner’s 
mate first-class* Actually the time spent in each of the 
third and- second-class grades may well be two years for even 
the most capable and progressive individual is frequently 
hedged in by restrictions arising from inadequate appropria- 
tions and a shrinking Kavy* What are Clark’s educational op- 
portunities during the four years prior to becoming a first- 
class petty officer? The answer is more of the same? practi- 
cal factors and examinations in subjects related to his 
speciality, at a progressively higher level of skill and 
knowledge than he was required to demonstrate earlier* Kew 
factors and subjects have also been added* Practical factors 
now Include demonstrated ability in hydraulics, sprinkling 
system, armorer, gun battery, ammunition and fire control* 
kew examination subjects include fire control, metals, equipage, 
ordnance, and safety precautions concerning the handling of 
explosives*^ 

* ith approximately 5 years of naval training and experi- 
ence behind Clerk, the reader may feel that now the opportun- 
ity is surely at hand to deviate from purely vocational train- 
ing and to provide more in the nature of li coral education* 
hut no, Clark is still on the straight arc narrow vocational 



S 



.ibid, 0—5205*03(2) and (3) 
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path leading to further promotion; chief gunner’s mate (acting.) 
The time required to make this advance ia 3 years and one ad- 
dition*! year of seasoning is required before he can become a 
chief gunner’s mate (permanent*) Again the requirements are 
found to center on subject examinations and practical factors* 
Ihe level of knowledge and *<111* is quite advanced by now and 
has been broadened to include supervision and training of gun 
crews ana repair parties; sources of information regarding 
ordnance equipment, guns, and magazines; reports and forms; 
electric-hydraulic units; end demolition**^ 

Ihe gunner’s mate rating has been used in this discussion 
as a typical one* In all there will be 73 general service 
ratings in the post war naval organisation*^^* feme rating*, 
such as boatswain’s mate, are loss technical than gunxicr’s 
cate but the majority, such ns electronic technician's mate, 
or fire controlman, are equally specialized, or more so* The 
manner of training for various promotions Is similar in all 
ratings except that in some, such as fire controlman, there are 
additional requirements which specify graduation from a Havy 
school* 



10 Ibid, Art* D-5205(4) 



11 Bureau of ?*avel Personnel Circular Letter ! o* 25-47 of 
28 January 1947. 
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TRAIKXKC COURSES 



The writer has tried to point out that, during the first 
ten years of service the naval enlisted rmn has been given a 
narrow* highly specialized education desired to equip him with 
the particular skills and knowledge necessary for success In 
the performance of his specialized duties. Mention has been 
made of training courses* What are they like? 

me training course Is sometimes expository* sometimes 
narrative, some times conversational. Numbered lists are rare, 
because mere lists labeled 1*2,3, or a,b,c, result in a rtan»s 
learning Jjust that— - lists l rue understanding coses only after 

thorough stud/, in the training courses, real-life examples 
abound, descriptive passages are written so as to command at- 



tention, and snalo less are drawn from the students* sphere of 
experience, ihe val*e of hunor to provide an occasional 
"breather” is not overlooked. And above all else* language is 
aso* tnn.t is simple, vi?_orou3* 3fcrsi|jht— fron-the-shoulder* 
shere are plenty of half-tones, line drawings, and 
seneeatie dla*.rans in a training course* And always the text 
is keyed closely to every Important detail of an illustration. 

o provide for all of the steps in an enlisted man’s 
career* there arc three kinds of training courses; 

A * bourses for non-ratae? men start the bl\je- 

iac ol off on the ripnt foot, divine information that; is in- 
uesye taaole lor even nnv man* enerel courses for petty 
officers furnish sore advanced .mowlodgo of a wide practical 
... o, pins guidance in the responsibilities that co^.e with 
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leadership* 

d* LltS. lc Courses in. such topics as electricity, 
mathematics, and use of tools provide fundamental training 
that is useful to many rates* Ihesc courses are easily adapt 
able, and sen— -no xatter aha t their rata— -will find them of 
great practical value* 

C* Hating Courses cover the subject sat ter of the rate 
and classes indicated by their titles. In some instances, 
classes arc combined owing to the overlap of duties, skills, 
ad knowledge* This Is true in the quartermaster rate, which 
has a training course entitled "Quartermaster Third Class- 
Second Class* 8 In most rotes, there is a single course book 
for the ratings of first-class and chief petty officer#**' 

The training courses are pooket-sise, aalf-study manuals 
prepared by the Bureau of naval Personnel* They ere issued t 
any ship or station upon request and cro available to all en- 
listed men free of charge* Ken qualifying for advancement in 
rating can bo sure that they have the necessary material at 
their fingertips* The content covers questions they may be e 
pec ted to answer in the Advancement examinations* Study is 
carried on under the supervision of officers in each command* 
The following give us a clearer idea of these self-study 
manuals : 

12 uurwau of Personnel ''rain' n^, bulletin, No* Jiavpcrs 14944 
15 July 194 6, p*10 

lolu * p. 11, and bureau of Personnel kanual- Revised, 1S42 
Art, R-5502 
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r ^juslc h&chtncs manual begins with the simplest machines— 
lovers— -anca proceeds with a discussion of the block and tackle, 
;'e wneel end the axle, the inclined plane, the screw, and 
ears. It explains the principles of work and power, and aakoa 
c^ear the differentiation between i'orce and pressure. 1 Tfce 
fundaxon tals of hydrostatic anc hydraulic mechanises are dis«* 
cusaeu &a& several exaaiples or mechanical combination* which 
“kike up complete machines are included. 

n me ^orpoaoraan *3 -ate (electrical) course limits Itself 
e.aini to tlio tecLuicax aspects of submarine torpedo warfare . **14 



A^roau of Ksval for sonne 1 *rainin mull© tin 
15 January 1945., p. IS* 



,o* Uovpers 
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AVAL TRAIHirG SCHOOLS 

'.bus far in the consideration of his education and train- 
ing Clark has been followed up the promotional ladder to the 
grade of chief petty officer (acting* } II# is approximately 
nine years along in his naval career* It has been seen that 
his educational advantages have consisted primarily of training 
courses and practical shipboard experience* tut there have 
'been other advantages ana what is perhaps the forer.oet of these, 
the ’aval draining Schools, will now be considei'cd* 

Training Schools ere designed to assist the forces afloat 
by giving instruction ana training which, because ox' the time 
allowed and facilities available, can bo more advantageously 
given ashore* fhere are four classes of schools : 

Class n P ,{ * designed to conduct training In a preparatory 
or basic training level* ihie class is divided into two types; 
(1) Preparatory Schools for Class *A* Schools; and (2) Short 
Course Operator a Schools which qualify can in elementary skills 
but do not cover all technical requirements for c third class 
petty officer rating* :h© source of students lor these schools 
are newly recruited non finishing their twelve weeks period at 
a Neva! raining Cfcation* -he length of course varies from 
three to eight weeks* 

Class n A n . Designed to cover the ground work for general 
service ratings as third el&es petty officers, the curriculum 
includes all technical qualifications required for the rating* 
l he length of course will vary 



from 12 to 20 weeks except in 
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ce.se s where the input is received from Clao3 "P* Cchools, in 
wxiich case the length of the 0010*36 may be lea 3 than 12 weeks* 
C1<U3S * a" • Designed to prepare men for higher petty of- 
ficer ratings* The curriculum includes all technical qualifi- 
cations required for a first-class petty officer with the ex- 
ception of those included in the curriculum of a Class M A n 
School* Only rated sen are assigned for training in Class "IS" 
Cchools, the curriculum being divided into two phases, one 
covering second-class petty officer qualifications and the 
other covering first-class petty officer qualifications* it 
is not necessary for all trainees to cover the entire cur- 
riculum if able to pass an entrance examination covering the 
first phase • Ihe length of the course Is not less than 8 weeks* 
Class tt C n * designed to train men in a particular quali- 
fication or skill which does not cover the full requirements 
for a general service rate, or in q-aaliflcations required for 
advancement to a chief petty officer* ?h« curriculum for 
these schools is designed aroma the special skill or quali- 
fication which is desired* Class tf C° schools arc divided into 
n C-l" which Includes those schools in haval La t a bli absents, 
and class H C-8" which includes all owreau recognised special 
schools operated In manufacturing plants or factories*^* 2 

he bureau controls the nusaber of men maintained under 
las rue t.l on at these schools by the assignment of quotas to 
Ui# fleet cooraandisj as si ament of quotas of newly enlisted son 

In '.vreau of .aval f'ersormel fa. mal- . .e vi sod 1942 j Art* E-5401 
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to be seat upon completion of training at training stations; 
and assignment by name upon individual requests# Also* com- 
manders of units of the fleet and commanding officers of ves- 
sels operating independently may utilize such training schools 
as are made available in the bureau * s semi-annual letter with- 
out reference to the Bureau after arrangements have been made 
with the officer in charge of such schools, and it has been de- 
termined that additional men can bo accoraaodated*^ 5 

? he enrollment at these schools varies of course, with the 
* avy*s needs and with the funds made available for training# 

V able II, which shows the planned output of the schools during 
the months of lay, June, and July 1947, Indicates that the en- 
rollment is approximately 2,000 men per month, or about 50$ 
of the total number of monthly enlistments #^ ' It is obvious 
from this that by no means does every enlisted man have an op- 
portunity to further his education at a shore-based school# 

Caly tixe best qualified are enrolled# 



16 Ibid, Art. E-5402 

17 ho , aval F.ecruitor, Vol# 2 4o# 5, 15 May, 1947, shows 
recruiting totals for rob#, larch and April 1947 to be 
4000, 4500 and 4000 respectively. 
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TABLE II 



School 



CLASS P 

Clerical* •*•**••• 
Basic Engineering 

Claes A 



Cooks & Bakers** ••••••*•• ••••••••*•• 

Coo.- s & steward s»»***»******»**»»«»* 

Kadi omen 

YeoKcn* *•*•••••••*•*•••••••••••»•••» 

electrician ’a t&tea* *••••••••»••*••• 

Fire Control* •«.»••*••*«•*»••••••••• 

Motor Machinists 1-ate* ••*••**•••• •* 

Storekeepers ••*•*••••*•••••*•••••••* 

Machinist 1 s Kate ( Shop) ***••••••*•*.• 

o t. al sttL th •••»••••••»*••••»»•*••••*• 

Opt leal Pri»ary* •..••••*••*•*•••••*. 

Hadaracn, Atlantic Fleefc{only) •••••* 



. orpedorten * s Kates*.*** 

•ater renders** ••••.*•• 
stenography ••*•*•*#*••* 

Electronics Materiel* • • 
Firs C on trol •*•»**#**** 
Elec* Int. Cesar;*, •*•••. 
inner’s Kates********* 
Optical— Advanced** • >.* 



• * 9 * * 

# * « • 

• • * * * 



♦ * # a * 



CLASS C 



Crypto* Hepalr Facility * 

yro ( .* Oiipus s************************ 
Motion Picture Operators**** ******** 

ole type Operators •»••••** 

*© i r i © r a I i on *••••»•*•*••»•••••••••* 

Printers ('Photalithosraphers }*•*.*«* 
: ecrul t Proeureaen t. *»•••••*,, ****** 

velum. ••*•»»•«•»•»*»•••••••**•••••» 

Opt leal Special **«•••••«.•.*•••*••*. 

' Usic **»••••••*•••••**••»«•••»••«*«* 

ocp ~os Ivors ••••»* * •••**•«•••••• * 

0 S ?B 2 p * S 30 0 *»#**** »•**#«»# *****««•*• 

*7 %s i &L> 
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200 
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75 
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160 
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150 


150 


150 


55 


75 


75 


25 


30 


20 
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125 


90 


90 



20 


12 


12 


SO 


50 


50 
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10 


10 


220 


200 


200 


24 


20 


15 


60 


32 


25 


35 


40 


40 
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10 
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20 
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10 


40 


40 


40 


50 


50 


50 


90 
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10 


10 


12 


100 


100 


100 
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15 


15 
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25 


25 


25 


IS 
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20 
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11 
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"Tha quality of students undergoing training at tho 
Javy*s 3hore -baaed schools during recant months in- 
dicates that In soma cases not enough consideration 
is being given to meeting the standards set forth 
by tho bureau of S aval Personnel to govern the se- 
lection of these men* Selection for attendance at 
these schools should bo baaed on the man 1 a interest, 
mentality, background* 7. has© factors determine hie 
capacity to aerive the maximum benefit from the ad- 
ditional training afforded by shore-based schools* 
Preaenco of sen who are unqualified for advanced 
training makes administration of the courao of study 
complicated and far less effective than it should 
normally be* Obviously when auch men are returned 
to the Fleet, you, as their Commanding Officers, 
feel — and with good reason — that little or nothing 
has been accomplished by their attendance at the 
school* On tho surface this cay appear to be sole- 
ly the fault of the training received} actually 
much of the difficulty can be traced to Improper 
selection* 

It is fully realised that there is a shortage of 
third class and second class petty officers, and 
an excess of non -rated sen* The practice of hold- 
ing the best rated men and allowing the others to 
attend tho shore-based schools is understandable, 
but not wholly justifiable* It is unfair to de- 
prive a man of the benefits of advanced training 
simply because It is inconvenient to let him go at 
that time* The non-rated men should bo constantly 
in training to assume the autles of those icaaedl&tc- 
Xy above them* There is a valuable morale factor 
involved that cannot be ignored* It is human nature 
to want to better oneself* The man who has mastered 
the duties of his billet ia a logical candidate for 
advancement, and hence for further training* A. 
course taken at a shore-baaed school may mean the 
difference between a man's becoming a mediocre work- 
man and a skilled technician* 

she policy of returning men to their ship on comple- 
tion of their training is being followed meticulous- 
ly and every effort is being made to return all men 
who satisfactorily complete their training and are 
physically fit to continue their tour of duty* The 
bureau of haval Personnel has accelerated the train- 
ing program In many instances so that the men con be 
returned as quickly as practicable to their ships *"* Q 



18 Fprogue, 7 * L* , Hear Admiral, CSJ5, Chief of Haval Personnel 
A M essage o All Comm ending Officers, U*S* oval Training 
.uITotln, cvpor s' 14953 ’ of ApriX T947 , p. 2 
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The writer does not contend that the school enrollment 
should he 100 nor does he believe that even the coot ardent 
educationist would condemn the Mavy In its practice of limit- 
ing the school enrollment, r horn dike * s thought on the subject 
of equalisation in education is that the tine and funds avail- 
able should be expended on those best qualified to profit 
therefrom, "At its beat, the practice of equalisation is 
thoroughly unsound, unjust, and cruel. At its worst, when it 
uses education to compensate for deficiencies in native ability 
and past effort, it is ridiculous perversity*”^ 

The criticise that the writer has concerning the bevy 
Tchools is the strong emphasis being, pieced on the technical 
aspects of education to the almost total exclusion of general 
education* ihis weakness has been recognized, 

” Personnel reporting for duty on board ships most in 
almost ever/ case receive additional training before 
they can be consiacred fully qualified ib r duty, 

Graduates of the Class ”b” and *C” schools who have 
been fau.pt the techniques of proper instruction os 
well as the technical knowledge of their ret© will 
become key men in the ship’s trainin'- program, Sith 
this in mind the and n C" schools are being asked 
to provide every men with be sic teaching skills so 
the n© can moro effectively pass hie knowledge and 
skill on to those junior to him, ihe s v «l©ton out- 
line on which each school will develop its course In- 
cludes; instructional analysis, lesson planning, sched- 
uling on-the-job training methods, testing, end pro- 
rcss char*? enu records* 



rhls merely reco.yiizes the need for a broader ecucacion 
of our petty officers* recognises that these men oust be 
ins . rosters as well as technical men. ;avin reco nilzei a 



10 

00 



• orrixti e, 

• . aval 



I -. • L* , r-c,ult xntoresta, acsxillan Co* 
raining .ulletin, Uavpers 14943, 15 



e 



1955; p.112 
ov* 194^; 
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problem la not its solution, however, and the writer does not 
believe that the addition of en instructor training course to 
an already crowded eight or twelve wools schedule will go far 
enough toward the development of a petty officer into a good 
instructor* This, as will be seen later, is one of the re- 
quisites of a good officer* 

nut there la sore to say about the Kavy School a* in ad- 
dition to those types already mentioned there are other en- 
listed men 1 a schools, training facilities, end training activi- 
ties established along both coasts end at outlying bases* In 

% 

this group there are Fleet Training Centers, Submarine School, 
Salvage School, Damage Control Training Centers, Amphibious 
draining Bases, Sonar Schools, Floet uunnery and Torpedo 
Schools, and the liko*^ The courses offered vary in length 
from one or two days to six month# and include training in 
practically every type of activity carried on in the Navy* 
Listed in table III are a few of the courses which are typical* 
All of these courses arc desltyxoci for further specialization*^ 
ano, except for the last three listed, con in no manner be ccn- 
siuered as improving a scan's general education. Lode agrees 
with the avy ay a tom of specialisation but h® would certainly 
net to content to sec the enlisted man's education centered 
solelj on technical subjects* 

21 jbld, p* 12 



22 l-cc Appendix IV 
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"*• • )RlloVG profoundly that to lirait the education of 
any part °f the population to strictly vocational or 
tc.^j cal subjects is not in accordance with the prin- 

t ?c ^ uar ® deal* * The persons to whoa such 
a limitation Is applied arc chut out in advance from 
interests and activities in which they are entitled* 
to participate. ' specialisation is of immense import- 
ance tou requires no apology; but it <i:ould not be con- 
fusea witn the aims of liberal education ( culture } ”23 



> &j 



' » idi* ‘-it. pp* 2£0, 8 o.l« 



I ABLE III 



counts 

Radar Countermeasures 
Chemical .erf are 
fallow ater Living 

dueling at Tea 
iesel d Hydraulic 
Conar Operators 
landing Craft 
’all dandling 
carpentry 
Refrigeration 
Laaic Electronics 
Fire Instructor's 

Instructor "’raining 
aval .Justice 



£jj£.*'( vil ■■« 0? 



COURSE 


CAPACITY 


2 days 


15 


1 day 


35 


3 weeks 


12 


1 week 


60 


14 weeks 


50 


24 weeks 


90 


12 weeks 


100 


4 weeks 


varies 


C months 


84 


6 months 


15 


6 weeks 


14 


i month 


varies 


varies 


varies 


7 weeks 


50 



(Extracts fro-u List of ’’aval Schools, 1 raining facilities, and 

Activities*^} 



24 aval raining ..uiletln, ,;avpers 14948, 15 ’ ov. 1946 

pp* 12-^4* 
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E DUCAT IOUAL SSHVIC5S 

The Davy Training Schools and the training courses have 
each been established to perform « very definite and many times 
a quite limited objective* However, on© must not be too criti- 
cal of the Davy’s training program until he has considered 
other advantages offered* 

In February 1943, the Educational Services program v&a es- 
tablished for the purpose of; assisting con to make use of 
leisure time to further long-range personal ambitions; to en- 
able them to gain a better understanding of the havy’s role in 
the war; and to know more about the major objectives of the 
i.avy and their parts in accomplishing those objectives* From 
the outset the program embraced both educational and inform- 
ational functions* 

Under the educational function, which still continues, 
the 'avy undertakes to offer to all personnel opportunities for 
stud;? and facilities for developing recreational and vocational 
interests of an educational nature* i’he informational function 
is designed to interpert to the individual his own role and 
that of the i&Vj in maintaining the peace* It seeks, also, to 
rovice a senium for the development of intelligent attitudes 
Gnu opinions on subjects of concern to all citizens* 

he program includes opportunities for clae • study under 
voluntary instructors, for enrollment in university extension 
courses an- correspondence courses at high school and college 



levels through the U.C* Arsed forces InstitutOj^end self- 
teaching text books* These types of studies have been given 
direction end motivation through educational counseling and 
a program of testing, 'hrough films, pamphlets, charts and 
maps, lectures, and the like. Educational Services attempts to 
bring to the attention of naval personnel the significant in- 
formation on such subjects as the role of the Navy in ear and 
peace; the role of the ynited States in the community of 
nations; and their responsibilities as members of the Navy and 
as citizens* 

The program has demonstrated its worth to the extent 
that it is now considered an integral part of naval training 
end its various services aro being closely knit into the 
general program under which the Wavy trains and educates its 
officers and enlisted personnel* 

At present the program is administered in all ships and 
stations by collateral auty Educational Cervices Officers* 
Current plans provide for 54 full-time Educational Services 
Officers, located at key stations throughout the Naval Es- 
tablishment, to supervise end assist those officers who have 
been assigned the collateral duties of Educational Service 
Officer of units in their respective areas*^® 

25 An Official Army ana Navy Agency, with Eeadquarters at 

adison, Wisconsin, ana oversees branches in various 
parts of the world* hereafter referred to as USAP1* 

There are 73 cooperating universities and colleges of- 
fering courses through the OBAKI* 

26 U*3« i&vsl ‘Training bulletin, Navpers 14948, Nov. 1946; 

pp* 0-9* 
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«hafc services does this program offer? The services in- 
clude correspondence courses* self-teaching and self-study 
courses, educational advice and information, testing, and re- 
ports of tests and course completion# for the purpose of second- 
ary school and college accreditation * 27 

Educational Manuals are available in the form of self- 
teaching texts for Individual study, and reprints of standard 
texts designed primarily for use in group Instruction* 2 ^ The 
f actuals cover a variety of subject fields at the high school, 
junior college, and university level* A few subjects are of- 

OD 

fared at the elementary school level* 

"The correspondence courses, in some cases, consist of a 
* 

number of booklets. In most cases, they consist of a study 
guide plus one or more standard or self-teaching text* In all 
cases, they include assignments which the student is to pre- 
pare and mail to tJSAFI for lesson service* Lesson service 
means not only grading papers, but also indicating where the 
student has made errors ana making individual comments and 
sra gs ail oris to the student* "^0 correspondence courses pro- 

27 .iureau of Naval Personnel f reining bulletin, Kavpers 14944 
lb tTuly, 194 'a; p# v 2 « 

28 ..roup instruction consists of informal classes of volun- 
tary students meeting during off duty periods with a vol- 
untary instructori officer or petty officer* In Cet*1045 
tie Coawaanoer-In -Chief , Pacific Pleat, authorized "the con- 
ducting of classes during duty hours when practi cable* n 

( , ur-eau of Personnel * raining dalle tin, *avpers 14935, 

„:cl* 1945; p* 54) 

7v -eo appendix V for description of typical manuals* 

D Lite, ..hates Armen ©roes institute, Catale ;ue— 3rd Edition 

1 tUii .5 194-o ; p* 2« 
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vide a wider coverage of the subject fields than do the Manuals, 

Hero the Savy ia veering in the direction of th© goal of 
true education— "th© intensive ctilfcivafcion of a broad range of 
wholesome social interests together with provision for intel- 
li onfc means of satisfying these interests* Hare is a pro- 

Tara that, if nourished and encouraged to expand, cay well pro- 
vide the necessary balance to the overemphasised technical train- 
ing. whatever its merits, the read«r*s attention is directed 
now to its fundamental weaknesses which will be referred to 
a.ain, namely, the voluntary nature of the program and, its 
administration on a collateral duty basis . 

Li SB ABIES 

Before concluding an examination of educational and train- 
ing opportunities in the Kavy, mention should be made of another 
f Belli ty available to the enlisted can in his search for a more 
satisfying education* 

In each ship or station, except tugo and other small craft, 
there is a library. Books are selected in the iJureau of Naval 
Personnel and supplied on th© basis of personnel complacent a. 
-.attleahipe for example are allowed from 1,100 to 2,000 volumes, 
approxi Jtfcoly one volume per man, while submarines, with an 
averw c complement of BO men, are allowec 150 volume a* The 
i j pc a of books provided are representative of those found in 
the typical American city lenoing library with the emphasis 

41 ’uttle, P.4., A Social ..nsla of Education, Ihomcs Y* Crowell 

Co., 1 ' sTjpT”! r~ 
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being 'placed niore on recreational than ' on instructive liter- 
ature* 

The writer knows of no study that has been made concern- 
ing the use of the naval library facilities but no doubt the 
amount of time spent in reading varies with the individual en- 
listed man and depends to a great deal upon his educational 
level. In a survey of Laryland youth in 1938 it was found that, 

**0no of the desirable effects of increased schooling 
is to substitute recreational reading for sheer aim- 
lessness during leisure time. Of those young people 
who have completed the 7th or 8th grades, 17*9 per- 
cent spent most of their leisure time in reading and 
15*8 percent in loafing* On the other hand 32*2 per- 
cent of high school graouatos usually read during 
their leisure time and only 5*9 percent loafed * tf ^2 

"There was found a progressive increase in the us© of 
libraries with each grade level attained in school* 
curing the proceeding year, only 23*3 percent who had 
completed tho 8th grad© had made use of available 
library services while 54*8 percent of the high school 
graduates and 74*1 percent of the college graduates 
had done so, in other words the longer young people 
are exposod to the culture that; formal school pro- 
vides, the deeper and more enduring is their appre- 
ciation for the kind of pleasure and instruction which 
libraries can offer* "33 



If these findings are applied to tho enlisted population 
#avy it becomes evident that the have! libraries prob- 
ably do not contribute greatly to the average enlisted man’s 
education* 



cell, 1 * 
mi solan, 
(A study 
people 



54*, Youth tell .'heir- Story, American Youth Com- 
Aziarisan Council oh Lcucation 1958; p* 166* 
of the Conditions arid Attitudes of 13,528 Young 
in karylana la tween the Ages of 16 and 24*} 
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CHAPTER III 



PHESU&r PROGRAM IS UH BALANCED 

Chapter II was a review of the Kavy’a post-war educational 
and training facilities* It included a survey of training for 
promotion and promotion requirements; the content of training 
courses and the offerings of various c In sees of «aval Training 
Schools were examined; the Educational Services program was des 
cribed j and, the neval library facilities were mentioned* 

The evidence points to the fact that the Haval training 
program provides "know how" in abundance for the man working 
and studying on. his way up to chief petty officer; but knowl- 
edge of the sort that governs one’s quality of thinking and 
upon which one builds a philosophy, is being neglected* The 
program is out of balance and rossults in the production of 
highly trained, narrowly educated individuals whose capacities 
and interests are not kept abreast of their opportunities.^* 

■"he task of management is to stake every worker na effect- 
ive as possible in his work unit* To achieve this, three ele- 
ments must be given due consideration. Those are; 

Capacities - referring to those abilities, to those at- 
tainments, inherited or acquired, that « worker has, is cap- 
able of, and must, to a certain degree at least, exercise in 
his work* 

Interests - Kot only an individual’s desires and ambitions 
but. also hi a instinctive, impulsive tendencies, vague yearnings 
tuid Ill-defined cravings tnat my or may not stir him to his 

1* Ralph tfivis. Lecture '9, Business Organisation 686, The 
Ohio State University, bpring Quarter 1947* 
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fullest action in performing hi a duties* 

Qgportualtlea - not only opportunities for advancement, 

but opportunities to exercise his capacities and to satisfy his 

Interests. 

"Every worker brings to the job a certain amount©!* 
potentiality, of capacity for growth* his value to 
his employer lies not only in what he is but also in 
uhat he say bo cose* If ho is gifted with that un- 
lasual quality of clear foresight and ability of self 
analysis, he will go far in the attainment of those 
potentialities* Cut most of us ure ordinary human 
beings with limitations, one we struggle along un- 
Intelligently, doing the work at hand as best s?e may, 

*' g li ’ ~ over tns ciiflcultlcs wc encounter* Kvcti 
those of us who have educational advantages are sub- 
ject to this confusion In thinking; we need help*" 

"Personnel hansgeraent has r.ade great strides in the 
field of training workers*** • Industry is apprccia— 
live of the fact that insistence upon a narrow in- 
terpretation of the purposes of training i« apt to 
cefeai the larger purposes of educational effort, 
that training has advanced from something of value 
or increasing the effectiveness of the worker In his 
immediate worn to something of value in increasing 
his effectiveness aa a nan generally, ns c member 
°f laG organisation generally, and as someone upon 
wnoti sonic times (although In ways not then obvious) 
greater &%:. greater responsibilities will probably 
oe laid ." 0 



'I he navy has not been backward in recognizing the need 
for training, its personnel for greater professional and voca- 
tional responsibilities; but tioos it recognise the scope of 
training or education that is necessary? 

hat bet ter evidence la there of the Navy * a failure to 
ivo the ©iixistau turn a sell balanced education than a recent 
report Iron the Pacific loot? 'he < acific Fleet quote, for 



cott. 
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advancement a to first-class petty officer during a certain 
period was set at 492* Mere wore 747 men eligible for ad- 
vancement but only 147 of theae were able to pass their pro- 
motion examinational Only 20 % of thoae eligible fro® the 
standpoint of other requirements made the grade* bid the others 
lack interest, or capacity, or both? If there was a lack of 
Interest then here is surely an indication of a need for pro- 
moting general education; for the attitudes of mind and In- 
terests are educational factors^ and intellectual interests 
can be cultivated by education, 6 It is doubtful, however, that 
a lock of interest existed here for as xhomadik# sayas 



w There are certain very general and dependable sources 
of interest, such as the .general senae of well being, 
sensory comfort and pleasure, the enjoyment of mental 
activity rather than emptiness, the approval of others 
or the expectation of it, self approval, and the feel- 
ings of competence, mastery and victory. My activity 
which causes these gains interest thereby, they are 
rooted in the original nature of the human species* 

'They operate at low levels of ability as at 

If these son lacked capacity was it due to their inherent 
limitations or was it failure to develop to the fullest within 
their inherited structure? lean’s inherited trolls ane char- 
acteristics establish the structure within which he expands 
his capacities. Thic expansion and development is governed by 



4 U.5. Waval Training bulletin, havpors 14050, July 1047; p. 18 

5 Inga®, A,E,, Op . Cit . pp, 14, 104 
0 ode , Lr* . , Op . -■ it. p, *50 

7 ihorndtke, E.L*, Op* Cit. p. 58 
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his environment and Tor most individuals the capacity for self 
improvement and advancement is seldom restricted b? inherited 
weaknesses; any lack of capacity must usually be charged to 
environmental conditions. **?ke inherited structure of the or- 
ganism is a basic condition of all learning; it seta the bounds 
and framework within which practice has Sts influence."® 

Since the Davy’s recruits are at .least aver* 3 © men* if not 
above average, in intellectual endowments the writer is inclin- 
ed to the opinion that the failure of 80*? of tho eligible® to 
qualify for promotion was cue rather to an inadequate develop- 
ment of their capacities than to inherent wen' Tie a see. 

as this inadequacy ox* a technical nature, or did it lie 
in a poor eracafcionnl background? ith !?«vy Schools stressing 
technical trainin' as they do and with the rules for promotion 
making the passing of practical factors a prerequisite to be- 
eotain oil ible for subject examinations , it is concluded that 
here a sin the failure should be charged to a lack of general 
education, the kind of education that develops those mental 
habits and attitudes which are determiners of a nan’s present 
and future behavior. 



'•.ere one sr.i ;ht propose the idea that lack of motivation 
nlaye- r- lar e part in the failure of these Individuals to pre- 
pare , -er selves for the examination. ;.t n«r be that cone of 
thaw * .ovi.'i that .r.nrr/ vacancies existed in the hi.-h.cr .rating, 
n -’•© ro*l would bo easy to reach, the incentive 



»jO v ' Vv 



•c ooc: , ohVi /•• , „ae < 3 y clio lory of uman -gamin.;, Loajmana, 
re an anu Co*, 1&4C; p. 3 



of higher pay and added prestige was there. It was not for the 
sore asking* however* it had to be worked for. Perhaps there 
was a neeu for these individuals to be better informed of the 
principle that true rewards must usually follow real achieve- 
ment end are seldom handed out gratis. 

EbOCAflCNAL GROWTH 

Is the Levy to continue with a program that emphasises 
merel', specialised ana technical knowledge and allows the broad- 
er aspects of education to grow by itself? Or* will cognisance 
be taker, of the need for providing its petty officers with fa- 
cilities for expanding their capacities in all airectlons and 
aid ana stimulate that growth? Is there time* during the ten 
or fifteen jears available, for the <i avy to do both? If not* 
then hew such training* routine work, orills, or specialized 
study can .t sacrificed to make room for general education? 

In this ago of complicated and hignly technical machines* 
the a fc s of electronics and nuclear physics, few persons will 
argue against specialization, a he .tavy must nave specially 
trained technicians in oruer to service, supervise* and employ 
its many mechanisms to advantage* but in making rapid a^ri -es 
in this direction hasn’t the Kavy in the past, and isn’t it 
apt to continue in the future* to neglect the development of 
Its potential officer t a..eriax in suen qualities as leadership, 
jud-esaa., initiative, force* intelligence, sioral courage, and 
perseverance? if anythin;* the trend in the navy is toward 
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more specialisation and perhaps it need bo; but it is sub- 
mitted that both facilities and time are available to super- 
impose a broader educational program upon the technical pro- 
gram without detriment to the latter. In fact technical edu- 
cation caii and should be strengthened by such a move. 

"The competition between vocational education and cultural 
education can never be solved by a selection between alternat- 
ives* there is but one practical solution (which will genuine- 
ly conserve progress toward a hi^er culture.) That solution 
is a combination of the two. Cultural education looks toward 
the expansion of interests and the refinement of appreciations. 
Vocational education looks toward the improvement of means by 
which interests con be satisfied and appreciations exercised. 
Ahen ao interpreter, neither is the enemy of the other; indeed, 
neither is even the competitor of the other. The two are not 
only compatiole, they are mutually necessary. 1 * 9 Can not the 
same reasoning be applied to specialised and to general edu- 
cation within the naval vocation? 

during tor la tar II there was evidence on every hand that 
short periods of intensive training were adequate to develop 
the nvera e American boy into an effective fighting man. It 
was the writer’s privilege to command a newly commissioned 
destroyer** 9 whose crew of 340 could boast of only 40 trained 
men. ."ho 300 ’‘land lubbers’* did no" require years or even 

0 utile, . Op . Cl t. p* 111 

10 * .6. la x ( .661) Commissioned 33 April, 1943, reported 

to on operating ask gore© for duty on 20 June, 1943. 
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sever*! months to be trained to * high standard of efficiency. 

X 

In a matter of weeks, seven weeks to be exact, the ship and 
her crow were declared by the CocEsander Beatroyers, Atlantic 
kleet, to be ready for combat. This case is cited as but one 
small example of what was being done throughout the fleet, ade- 
quate training was being accomplished in a short time. Is It 
not logical to conclude that, during peace when more time is 
available for training, that much of that time could be given 
over to education? 

It Is the i*avy t s stated policy to mal e of a potty officer, 
"first a leader and second a specialist •" Little is left un- 
done in providing for this second area of his educational 
growth but too much is left to chance in the first. As he pro- 
gresses up the promotional ladder his education Is broadened 

-& 4 > -■&+- 

bjy experience and aky association but these schools are haphazard 
at best and may well instill habits and attitudes quite the op- 
posite of those needed by a successful officer. 

Training for leadership has not been entirely lacking. 

The petty officer does meet leadership problems frequently and 
with success. ~owever, every leadership problem consists of 
three interacting primary factors— the leader, the people led, 
and the particular situation. The petty officer leadership 
training is on a day to day basis where these three factors 
change but little and it does not adequately prepare the leader* 
for the future in which the situations are radically changed 
and where, as In the ease of >7orld Tar II, so many of the people 
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work."^ 2 Tie ten years or so that is available to the petty 
officer ia too short to permit of adequate general education 
through experience alone* Formal education la concentrated 
vicarious experience and is needed to supplement the day to 
day experience that accompanies Navy life. 

The summary of the writer’s thoughts on this whole subject 
of education of petty officers is: 

1* Educational growth, and w 1 th it the development of 
officer-like qualities, has been limited by a pre- 
mature leaving of school* 

2. Th© fcavy’s petty officers do possess potential capa- 
cities capable of being developed into excellent 
commissioned officer material* 

5* 1 raining, as now given, ana yeai*3 of experience will 

not in thoaselves provide for adequate development 
of the capacities inherent in the petty officers* 

"Even the moat ardent advocates of vocationalism are 
disposed to concede that education must do more than 
develop efficiency in a given vocation* The voca- 
tional training must have a certain background so as 
to provide for adaptation and £rowth*”13 

4* Education that was not acquired in school must be ac- 
quired in the hsvy. Self -directed study carried on 
voluntarily amid conditions not conducive to study, 
will not male up the deficit, fel ther will self- 
education through reading* 

5. ihe solution lies in adapting a program of general 
education, a program so planned and controlled that 
it will enhance and not impede the continuation of 
essential technical training* 



12 orothy, «hy Stop Teaming, - arc our t, -race & Co* 
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CHAFIIR IV 



FBOPOGKD EhUC AT I OJ’AL PROGRAM 



Any plan designed to develop the educational growth of 
Haval petty officers would do well to have as its guiding 
principle that which was embodied In Thomas Jefferson *s 
Virginia Plan* It was Jeff arson* a theory tt that every youth 
should be educated up to the limits of his capacity*”^- 
Jefferson did not believe that time# money or effort should 
be spent in trying to cultivate talent or ability that did not 
exist* His plan was to include every child in the flrat phase 
of schooling but to cull the best and most promising students 
for further education* By three stages of selection In the 
elementary end secondary schools hi a plan was designed to pro- 
vide a college education for the few top students who had 
proven their capabilities.^ 

By providing the facilities for educating its petty of- 
ficers; stimulating the use of those facilities through proper 
Incentives, and adopting a procedure of selecting the most 
capable petty officers for further education, the $evy can be 
assure i of gaining two principal objectives. (1) It will raise 
tho general educational level of all petty officers above that 
now attained under the present program, which stresses techni- 
cal knowledge and practical training and barely touches upon 
general education* (2) It will also develop the capacities 
of the most intellectually industrious persons to a level at 

1 hraraelci , iheodore, worker * a Education In The united States* 

Harper & Bros.# 1941'; p* 2&3 

2 Aaaas, irualow James, Op * Git, p* 48 
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which they n&y be able to adjust , with little difficulty, to 
the re apon si bill ties and authority of a commissioned officer 
should tho demand arise. In addition to these gains which 
will accrue to the Travel Organisation, the individual* s rights 
to devolop himself as a man and m a citizen will be safeguarded* 
This is certainly a desirable secondary objective of a Kavy 
educational plan. 

in order that the development of the petty officers may 
be in the direction most beneficial to the .'evy, the plan should 
center in the growth of those attributes of leadership and ex- 
ecutive ability desired in the character and personality of a 
nsv&l officer. John Paul Jones in a letter to the Kaval Com- 
raittee of Congress, Sept* 14, 1775, named some of the desired 
qualities* he wrote in part; H It ia by no means enough that 
an officer of the ;avy should bo a capable mariner. He must be 
that of course, but also a great deal more. He should be as 
well a gentleman of liberal education, refined manners, 
punctilious courtesy, and tho nicest sense of personal honor— 

he should be the soul of tact, patience, justice, firmness and 

% 

charity* * 

In the contemporary literature on the subject we find this 
eccrip Jon of a ood officer. 

*Vn© ooc officer understands discipline and personal ex- 
ample, o.< to wo rh within a team, how to instruct, what is 

meant to leadership; further he understands the psychology of 

o / ct-O'; , *A., Op * wit * p. 240 
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group* and individuals, knows how to select neu for particular 
oilleta, kuowa how to quell /V Uimsalf find others for higher 
rank , how to prepare Tor combat, anu ho» to lewd man In coasbet*"^ 
..here is no problem In deciding whet it ia that the Kavy*a 

W; 

educational pro gran Is to provide* iho problem ia to act up the 
program* adapt It to tho present training ayatew, and to a&ainlo- 
ter It effectively* 



GEHEFAL PBOGRA* 

Tho program that i* proposed here i&ay appear at fir at to 
bo on a scale so large as to be impracticable* fhe cost is 
great In saanboura and the fun da required are not Insignificant*^ 
xhe proposed program. I a not a simple one; but neither ia the 
educational problem involved* It is submitted that the pro- 
gran* is a feasible one, however, and any decision as to its 
adoption or rejection should root am a consideration of the 
neea for promoting the educational growth of petty officers 
rather than on the magnitude of the task involved* 

• he program as proposed, consists oX* two major parts* 
hart 1 ia a plan for the education of enlisted men on board 
ships anu stations during regular duty hoars* Part II ia a 
plan which provides for the careful selection of a number of 
the boat qualified potty officers for additional education at 
an accredited civilian college or university* 

4 femilnjton-Eough-Gaee, The Psychology of Pi 11 tar., Leadership* 

i rentica-HalI7~ J'nc., lG4bjf p. vx 

5 Individual students will not be requires to contribute to- 
ward thoir own education* 
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To raise the liberal educational level of all petty of- 
ficers H io proposed that measurable educational growth bo 
tied directly to promotion requirements. The plan, call it 
plan ”'Ablo, ’’ requires that an individual show a certain minimum 
educational achievement and capacity for hi.juer learning prior 
to qualifying for advancement to each patty officer grade. The 
educational achievement end capacity is to bo measured by 
vumeral aVueallonal development Jests 5 deviaod by UdAFI. The 
minimum educational level required of an individual becomes 
progressively higher with promotion to each higher grade; it 
never becomes so difficult, however, as to discourage an in- 
-ivldual of normal learning capacity* 

Intellectual en cowmen te are known to differ with individ- 
uals cut tney are Distributed along a uormfil frequency curve# 
luis is the type of curve usually obtained where a large number 
of persons are measured in some mental characteristic. The 
majority of these measured score near the normal and the fur- 
ther one departs from the normal in either Direction the fewer 
imiivinuala he finds* 



Naval recruiting standards, which include an Applicant 

i 

dual! fl can r, .gst, are desi.jied to admit Into the ..avy only 
those in iviuuals xno posses a normal intellectual abilities. 

. e test measure* ability to learn, to taint, ana to under- 
u instructions. That it serves very well to Unit the 

erCfex ier reJ erred to as jfct. for an explanation of these 
te &'• » act Appendix VI. 
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recruit* to those persona of normal intellectual abilities, as 
compared with the population of the whole country, is evident 
if the modi an school grade completed is accepted as a criterion* 
the Naval recruit median average* about 10*5 over a poriod of 
years whereas the national median is 8*4* 

.hat a large proportion of normal intellectually endowed 
enlisted men would welcome rather than be discouraged by a 
plan to further their educational growth is indicated from the 
following* 

'*About 40$ of our youth would go farther in school if the 
opportunity were provided them* 46*8$ of twelfth grade gradu- 
ates fail to proceed to a higher educational level because of 
lac of family funds*”® 

In the sane study it was found that those who did not go 
to college, because they were not financially able to do so, 
possessed mental abilities that promised as hi$i degree of 
scholastic success as those who successfully completed the 
ilret two years in college** 0 

In brief, plan "Able” Is designed to encourage, and will 
not discourage, further educational growth of those normal en- 
listed nen who aspire to higher ratings* 

specifically plan tt Able" requires that an Individual show 
an educational development level equivalent to that attained 

t 

9 hell, I*K*, You th Toll Their Story , A study made for the 

American Council on Education, 1930; p* 66 

10 Ibid, p. 95 
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by students who have successfully completed the 10th grade ol 
school, before becoming eligible for promotion to a third- 
class petty officer rating. The requirement for advancing to 
a second-class rating is 12th grade level; for first-class 
promotion the requirement is college freshman level; and for 
chief petty officer the required level is that corresponding 
to the successful completion of two years work xn a college 
liberal arts. 

Referring to Appendix XII, it is seen that BQ% of trio naval 
recruits have completed the 10th grade of school prior to en- 
tering the service. For these individuals the third-class edu- 
cational requirement ia already met and there is no compulsion 
for further study. However, the goal should be highly activat- 
ing to the M% who are but one or two grades short of the re- 
quired level, ihia group, if encouraged by adequate facilities 
for study and given assistance end guidance, may be expected to 
make & determined effort. Unfortunately this initial require- 
ment ms* serve to discourage the lowest 'l/> oi the recruits, for 
they have not yet completed the 6th grade, it need not uis— 
coura a ©von those, however, for there is no time limitation as 
to when an individual must qualify for a tnlrd— class rating and 
even the most retarded may eventually reach the goal. It might 
be auaed here that a desirable feature of this whole plan is 
that each individual is allows * to progress at. a rate of speed 
best aiat tec. to his intellectual abilities. 

In general the above remark a apply also when one considers 
the second-class petty officer requirements. Almost 28 of the 
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recruit# have already qualified educationally prior to enlist- 
cent* There are, however, 30$ within eaey striking distance of 
the oal in addition to any of the remaining 41$ who qualified 
for third-class after entering the service* 

Thus far In their climb up the promotional ladder it is 
noted that 28$ have not had to advance their educational level 
under the requirements of this plan; but the next step is a 
different story* Only ' 6 % of all recruits cen be promoted to 
first-class without taking extra courses of study subsequent to 
enlistment* The goal is not too high, however, and should be 
highly motivating to all second-class petty officers whose edu- 
cational level is only one year below this new requirement* 

3y the time an individual prepares for promotion to chief 
petty officer the plan is working at its maximum efficiency* 

For to make this step, over 99$, all but a mere handful, must 
have studied to improve their educational level* 

Smaaarising the above, one sees that tho plan serves well 
to promote educational studies by nearly all of those individ- 
uals who are competing for first-class ana chief petty officer 
ratings* The plan is weak in that a largo number of individuals 
have already met its educational requirements for advancement 
to second-class prior to enlisting; an even larger number have 
previously qualified for third-class and need not study further 
ana a few individuals can advance all tho way to chief petty 
officer without making a special effort to raise their general 
educational level ab-ove that which obtained upon enlistment* 

Plan ”Able, n however, has another feature designed to 
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overcome the weakness just mentioned* This is the additional 

requirement that every petty officer complete a minimum of 
two educational study courses while serving in hie present 
rating before becoming eli 'iblc for promotion to the next higher 
rating. ,he two courses may be elective but they must lie with- 
in those subject fields selected by the Ssvy >epart®ent as con- 
tributing moat toward the development of a person’s leadership 
qualities* lhi3 feature serves to bring every petty officer 
into the educational program* It will stimulate the high level 
men into action sooner ana at the seme time will not over- 
burden the low level men for these individual® will automatic- 
ally meet this additional requirement while studying to meet 
the basic requirement of the next higher rating* 

That the proposed plan is still weak in one respect can bo 
seen from, the following example* 

suppose recruit f? A% *ipon first taking a GED Test in the 
%‘avy, obtains a score which places him at the 10th grade level* 

V o is educationally qualified for promotion to third-class 
without further study and there needs to be an incentive added 
to our plan to bring him into the program during the year or 
so while still a non -rated man* In order to motivate these 
individuals during their pre-potty officer period it; is pro- 
poses to credit each individual with a promotional factor 
(see able IV) Each individual will bo credited with a factor 
case, upon his acquired oaucat tonal level. Ihe factor is to 
us Lp : lie., to • is re ulsr promotion examination score in order 
to oe'. ex; lie his final score and competitive standing on the 
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promotion list. For example "A^a” factor is 1*00 whereas he 
can, by study, raise his GED level to the 11th or 12th grade, 
and obtain a factor of 1*01 or 1*02* These factors listed in 
fable IV are for purpose of illustration only* The factors 
assigned for each CED level should be carefully determined so 
as to motivate R A K to study, while at the same time avoid plac- 
ing "A* at groat disadvantage with his competitors who entered 
the avy with a GEO level of say, a college sophomore* 

TAbLE TV 

Prosio ti on al Factors to be credited to esch petty 
officer based upon his GED level 



uED Promotional Factors 



Level 

(School Grade 


3rd Class 

P.0. 


2nd Class 
P.0. 


1st Class 
P.O* 


Chief P.O, 


10 


1.00 




WWW 




11 


1*01 




ww 


WWW. 


12 


1.02 


1.00 




mm m 


13 


1.03 


1.01 


l.oq 


~e» 


14 


1.03 


1.02 


1.01 


1.00 


15 


1.03 


1.03 


1.02 


1.01 


16 


1.03 


1.03 


1.03 


1.02 



(r"ot eligible for promotion T 



It is seen that the proposed plan will result In promoting 
the educational development of all petty officers below chief 
and that, upon reaching a chief* s rating, an individual will 
have acquired a comparatively broad liberal education* V*hat 
happens then; will he, having arrived at the top of the enlist- 
ed ladder lose interest in further study and development? 'The 
answer is no* It is the writer’s opinion that the study faaoit 
will be so instilled in a man and his Interests so broadened 
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that ha will, of his own volition, continue to expand his edu- 
cational achievements# For, "other things being equal, interest 
will increase as learning increases and adds ability#^ To bo 
assured on this point, however, la one of the aims of Part II 

of the educational program. 

There are two principal objections that critics might raise 
in opposition to plan "Able#" These arc; first, the plan is not 
suitable for use in time of war because, when applied to any one 
individual, it extends over a period of years and during war 
promotion is too accelerated for the plan to be feasible; end 
second, snj plan which involves oil petty officers below chief 
potty officer, as well as a large number of non -rated men in 
training for third-class, is of such magnitude aa to be im- 
practicable of administration# 

The first objection can bo discounted readily. Xost of 
the tavy *a planning in time of peace must necessarily be geared 
to thlnUin^ in terms of war but here is a plan whose function 
ceases when war cornea, if pence can be niain talced for some ten 
or fifteen years the plan will have served its purpose; namely, 
the better educational preparation of leading potty officers 
to assume the duties of commissioned grade when called upon# 

As to the second objection It is submitted that this is a 
matter of opinion that may or may not prove well founded. Its 
correctness con only bo accepted after a fair trial of the plan* 
/-onittoily the plan calls for super-imposing another largo tc.sk 

11 ib-r-hbii-e, Og. Clt ., p# 46 
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upon an already well filled schedule of work and training. It 
will challenge the finest adminlstra t Ive qualities that the 
llavy can muster. But this should not mean casting the plan 
aside just because it might appear imirrac tic able, "’'erhapa a 
careful survey of schedules, made in the light of the avy * s 
fundamental policy,-*-” would disclose that much of the Kavy’a 
work is of a "make work” nature; that much of its training is 
carried beyond the point of profitable return; and that a con- 
siderable amount of work, training, and unproductive time could 
well be replaced by educational study periods and class sessions. 
If plan "ABlo” is not considered practicable, then how should 
the ?5avy proceed? Should it diaeara the plan in its entirety 
add turn to a less adequate one, more simple of execution, or, 
should it adopt tho plan in part? It Is recommended that the 
part plan bo adopted for it might ultimately be expanded into 
the whole. It is recommended also for tho very good reason 
that the writer can conceive of no substitute plan that would 
be more acceptable. 

Che substitute plan which suggests itself is submitted for 
e nelderation. Call it Flan "Baker •" Ihis plan calls for the 
preparation of batteries of aptitude or capacity tests by which 
the innate or Inherited capacities and development of all re- 
cruits would be measured. The testa wo\ald be designed to 
measure such inborn capacities as general alertness, auapt- 

12 n io maintain the bavy In strength and readiness to uphold 
national policies and interests, snu to guard the United 
btatee ana Its continental and overseas possessions." 
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ability, reaction time, reasoning, ingenuity, social intel- 
ligence^ and others considered desirable in the character and 
personality of an officer* The validity of the test would of 
course have to be established by giving them to a large number 
of young commissioned officers to determine whether the better 
officers made the better scores* 

''rider this plan each recruit would be screened by a test 
battery on three different occasions, ouch as 10, 14, and 18 
months from date of enlistment, and the average of his test 
score ta.-ien as his final score* ’Hie need for more than one 
test Is to average out errors introduced by the various test- 
ing conditions which coulu not bo made constant throu heut the 
,4«vy* Also, if only one test were given, a testae night be 
unfortunate enou^i to be physically or mentally upset on that 
oay and his score would not reflect his usual aptitude* 

..avir*,, determined the score for each individual, the iiavy 
would classify the top 25 or SO,* of the men as "prospective of- 



15 The social intelligence tea* a would necessarily be based 
on social environment ana experiences within the Hevy* For 
this reason a Paval Social Intelligence last would need be 
prepared as most of the social intelligence testa now in use 
ere based upon community act ivl ties and situations which 
many ’ avy men have not had an opportunity to experience, 
"lore is also a question ns to whether social intelligence 
is essentially an innate thing such as abstract intelligence 
is considered to be. If the test measures something that is 
actually Innate it must be assumed that: everybody has had 
o.'.eqnp.* e opportunity to pled up information about {the same) 
social things ana those who arc more alert in tills respect 
*ox’l, be .; 0 re Inclined to pick up the information" C » 1* 
wr * • , >--p « . i t * p# 104 
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fleer material*" Advancement into petty officer jrades would 
be restricted to this select group and the Davy’s efforts to 
promote general educational growth would bo concentrated on 
the . The remaining 70 or 75% would be left with ell opportun- 
ity for promotion into the petty officer grades closed* 

Flan "Baker* would rain the same principal objectives as 
would plan "Able" but think of the sacrifice that would bo made 
in the loss of morale by those individuals sfco wore not select- 
ed* The developing and maintaining of a high morel© le the 
primary objective of modern personnel administration^ sad any 
plan which fails to include the building up of esprit do corps 
throughout the organization le not acceptable* 

Even If it were agreed to adopt this highly selective plan 
and to take a chance on destroying morale it contains another 
Objectionable feature that needs be considered, by closing the 
petty officer, ratings to 70% of the recruits the Savy would 
c*eny itself the services of many individuals who* though not 
potential cotmissione officer material, would surely fce ex? 
cellsnt petty officers* It is entirely possible that some of 
the select individuals would mate less desirable third-class 
cefcty officers than sore of thoso not selected for there is 
definite evidence of an occupational hierarchy . L'hat is to 
a&/, so se jobs are perform© 1 better by perse. is possessing a 
certain minimum capacity than by persons whose capacities are 
a higher level than the requirement t of the job; there is a 

15 iarvey halkor. Public Adminl a tr-at ion In the United States, 
farrar & r&inehart , Inc • , 19 S7; p, 192*" 
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ton level Oi lnlftlii^enco require. a by most jota and a person, 
vroisc x .t ';ili^ynce la ab^va fcl-»s level, will not be srulsfioo 
in tt at p*J ticular job* it is nacural for individual* bo make 
snjus . nartta aiu-in^ tlcir work life and eventually to cetcisi at 
an oeeunavlonal level at wh5 cii tLelr cepccieioa e.e eioeely 
*c nv 'with tho occupational requiremtmta *^ 0 

If tu> ssivj is net- to adopt plan ’ in furl tnch i >-■ 

should bo adopted in part x Ether than to turn to some cu*» rtitute 
.jltn. '• c r oifically it is Toccj&a ended that plan ’‘Alio’’ be a.cde 
». plioaejc wo oil second rna ill st-class petty officers end that 
its rcunii ©mro.a be #*Ivoo for tid id-eras a and those »Lo mo in 
r i .in* , tor kir^-ciJ by Inis group Iren tuc 

t jUDvt o cl pro it would be bt onyi.it. t-ofo Quiely onto o w 

r r, " } "V i ;;„iSVloal O'jmlojLliC-i atiCCl* -'»*> tuC Zi&te\* tlCi%. 1 he y l^n 

,; v ti c Ut ill fui* ill it& sr>ct important objective; the cavulop- 
- of die u^conflorci level of the aosf capable petty f*cor*i 

U> c 1' o/.cir. to unjust more readily to those rcnuonsibilitica 

t«,*t , 7 ; ’ *u/r vo cc.a.;abfi or we* aa coac-iscionea oificers* 
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Ihe Educational Cervices Officer 17 at each ship or station is 
already assigned to perfora the various duties relating to the 
non -military education of those individuals who desire to im- 
prove themselves during off duty periods* 

The educational opportunities offered by USA FI arc at pre- 
sent on a purely voluntary basis* The correspondence courses 
self-teaching and self-atudy courses, educational advice and 
information, testing, and reports of testa and course com- 
pletions for the purpose of school accreditation are all avail- 
able for the asking* Any Bevy man may avail himself of the op- 
portunity to promote his educational growth through USA PI 
courses* That this voluntary arrangement attracts but a small 
percentage of the naval population, however, Is shown in Ap- 
pendix VII* iiuring the period covered, March-Juno 1947, the 
average monthly enrollments wore only 1,419 and the total 
number of active naval er.ro lie es on June 20, 1947 was only 
44,002* Therefore, if the shift is made from a voluntary to a 
required basis, ®3 plan B Able” would do, USA?! would need to 
expand its facilities, to provide for servicing an estimated 
100,000 naval enrollees* 18 

17 Hereafter referred to as ESC 

IS Ihe exact post war strength of the Navy has not been de- 
termined, nor have the percentages been set up for the peti,y 
officer graaes* Ono estimate of the total enlisted population 
anu its distribution in ratings that the Jureau of Personnel, 

' liow&ncca Section, has made is as follows? 

lear lotal Non- 3rd Class 2nd Class 1st Class Chief 

Arenrth hated P»0* P*0* F*0* P*0* 

I£o0 365,000 133,000 57,000 53,000 47,000 25,000 
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USAFI would also need to expand the development of its 
G3D Tests* As now developed the 'eats cover the high achool 
graduate level and the college sophomore level# The proposed 
plan, if adopted, would require Tests for all levels between 
the 12th and 16th grades# This does not appear to be too dif- 
ficult a problem* 

As stated earlier the educational functions at each naval 
activity are presently assigned to an ISO# Tho educational 
duties of tnis officer arc collateral# In his spare time, of 
which there may be little, ho is available to assist and en- 
courage individuals to pursue educational studies in a purely 
voluntary basis* The 330’s primary duties may be assistant 
navigator, ship's chaplain, anti-aircraft defense officer, 
turret ana division officer, or the like* Whatever the nature 
of his primary duties it follows naturally, that when pressed 
for time, or when he otherwise falls behind in his work (as 
will surely be the case at times,) his collateral or subordinate 
unties will be the first to suffer neglect* Leaving the per- 
formance of work as important as promoting the educational 
row^h oi petty officers, to an officer whose full time cannot 
be uevoted to the job will defeat the whole program at the 



cutset* If there is to be a successful ana effective program 
at- eacn naval activity then that program must be in charge of 
an officer free to aevote his full time thereto. 18 



19 

t'l'O, 



if u.la paper serves no other purpose than to initiate a 
• lo (*ovg general education from its pres ant collateral 

status, con-'- -acted dvrin , off -duty hours, to* its rijitful and 
lo real position as a primary function in the daily routine. 



- 



e wri ;* r wiil »© satis* ier that his efforts have pro iuc m 



-osirable result 
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If tha proposeu part plan Is adopted, the ESO duties will 
expand in content as wall as in volume* The plan would re- 
quire educational counseling, curriculum planning and class 
scheduling, class and individual Instruction, arranging for 
study periods and the physical facilities for study* In brief, 
all of the details of administering and supervising a school 
program would be placed on the shoulders of the ESO* Further- 
more, and perhaps the most difficult task, the school program 
would need to be coordinated with and superimposed upon the 
many other activities essential to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of a ship or station* 

Iho adoption of this program calls hot only for the full 
time work of the ESO* It calls for the establishing of an ed- 
ucational department In the organization of each naval activity* 
As the writer visualises the education department its position 
in the organization would be co-equal with gunnery, engineering, 
communication, and other departments already established* 

Since the work of the education department would involve per- 
sonnel of all other departments Its head should be equal In 
rank to other department heads* He would bo the coordinator of 
all educational activities within the aaip or station and 
charged with the responsibility of preventing the relegation 
of the educational program to an inferior position* Over him 
of course stands the executive officer as coordinator of the 
activities of all departments* The executive must also be 
able to instill a cooperative attitude In the heads of the 
other Departments, for & merely tolerant attitude will not 
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suffice to enable the new department to assume its rightful 
place in the organization* Ihe educational program is an 
"all-hands” program and it will require full cooperation from 
everyone* The staff of the educational department would con- 
sist of regularly assigned officers and petty officers in 
such numbers as arc necessary for administering the program* 
This staff would comprise the regular instructors, counselors, 
record keepers and the like, and would bo assisted by qualified 
officers and petty officers of other departments when needed 
ana as directed* 

.he details of the organization end operation of the ed- 
ucational department are left to those more qualified titan 
the writer to uevelop. However, mention will bo made here of 
a few Items which will require careful consideration. 

(a) wedding upon the amount of time available for 
promotion of general education; scheduling 
school hours anu study hours* 

(b) Provision for selecting and training, instructor 

personnel. 2 ^ 

(c) Provision for students to progress in their work 
at a speed commensurate with individual abilities 
neons, interests, anu scholastic and cultural 
backgrounds* 

(d) Providing physical facilities for study and class 
room work. 

(e) election of certain core subjects and e llmination 
of other subjects from the curricula* 



-■©fere concludin' this discussion of administration it 
appropriate to rent! on motivational techniques that 

20 leo_ ‘unpublished aster’s tnesls by LI out* A *H* Cornell, 
wC bed entitled, qualifications io ..c bon. ht in The 
,d!ljig.P.tlon Ann : c t^Tt7Ton~ ~u'f' TTava l officer Instructors: 
*.947 * I he ii.io Itftte nPTiwsr fcw. ( _ r$M n~ 
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OT 

ml gh t o« employed# 

It would appear that special Incentives will not be needed 
to stimulate the petty officora to endorse the proposed plan# 
Several incentives already exl3t in the established promotion 
system with which the plan is to be linked* Others ore con- 
tained within the plan itself# 

The reward of promotion, which c ernes to those who qualify 
and which la denied those who do not elect to study, is a 
valuable reward and becomes a progressively higher one# Pro- 
motion also satisfies a desire for pro-eminence and for earned 
recognition# 7310 desire to add to one’s social and economic 
security is satisfied by promotion* 

Completion of study courses which are not rewarded by 
promotion provides, nevertheless, a sense of accomplishment 
and may ado to a feeling of security* Ae posting of records 
of progress In studies satisfies the dosire to have one’s ac- 
compli shraents known to his follows* A still stronger motive 
for doing good work is a certain knowledge that one’ 3 superiors 
are familiar with one’s abilities# this recording of a man’s 
jES Test score will tend to keep superiors Informed as to a . 
man’s educational level* 

One hi£±ily motivating incentive is immediacy of reward* 
inis will have to be provided locally by such methods as in- 
structors and CTOs may devise* Recommending a man f or an 

21 for a more complete discussion of motivational techniques 
see unpublished Master’s thesis by Lieut*-Combr. Roger F# Smith, 
(Line) 030 entitled, A Scheme For jEhcouraging The Application 
Of Motivational TechnFques by Of f 1 e'er s " ' Atiminl a terlnjr ilie - IkiTted 
States r»avy i r iiTo state" Shiver si ty , Columbus , C ToV~ 
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extra liberty or granting him a special privilege of "sleeping 
in" after reveille are examples of immediate rewards* 

The competitive spirit is aroused by participation in 
group instruction* Here © nan* a ability is being constantly 
observed and judged by one’s fellows and aiperiors* He is 
motivated to be as good or better than the other fellow# 

ithout discussinr then there are listed hez*e a few ad- 
ditional motivating techniques that seem to be inherent in the 
plan or readily applicable to it* These &re:^2 

heat your own best record 

Challenge 

Punishment 

bet a moving goal 

buccesa broods success 

Contest 

r rises 

Do a little bit every day 
Intimate personal appeal 

Inherent in the proposed plan la an incidental incentive 
that laay ploy a bi fc role in the work of many individuals* It 
will be especially effective for that large group of individuals 
who plan to leave the navy for e civilian occupation upon the 
expiration of their enlistment, but who, for sorao reason decide 
to serve one more enlistment# This incentive to study is based 
on the* met that it Isa general practice for employment of- 
fices throughout the country to inquire as to an applicant’s 
scholastic record* The hi 'her the school grade completed the 
Letter is the applicant ’ a chance of being accepted for the job 

rou »/u ( eatca hi & t -h' .< echnlques In motivation collected 
./* Toopa. "tine" vEio Ti'aiie L ';H-iive . • *1 ty , bayehology 644 
^ r i a _ luwrttr- 1947* 
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he seeks. likewise educational level is usually one of the 
factors user! by industry in rating a man’s job for purposes 
of wage determination. 23 She fact that industry and business 
organisations in general place much emphasis on a man’s edu- 
cational background should be a valuable selling point in in- 
teresting the Kavy’o petty officers in an educational program* 



2-3 Scot t, Clothier, A l how son. 



’priegel. Op * Cit* pp. So, 245 & 

52o 



CHAPTER V 



rhtOPOoED EDUCAi ICdAL PROOHAH (continued) 

ASD 5UKMARY 

General Plan-Part II 

In Chapter IV there was discussed a plan designed to raise 
the educational level of all petty officers and to assure the 
: ' &v 7 that every individual, who reaches the grade of chief 
petty officer, will have acquired a liberal education equivalent 
to that obtained by the average college student who successfully 
completes his sophomore year, in this chapter a plan will bo 
proposed to provide for the selection of a number of the best 
qualified chief petty officers and the furtherance of their 

college education at an accredited civilian college or univer- 

si ty. 

It Is specifically proposed that as many chief petty of- 
ficers as can be spared from their regtiar naval duties be en- 
rolled, in college each year for a course of study extending 
through two full academic years. 'Ihe course of study would be 
patterned on those which load to a bachelor of arts degree. 

The institutions at which the students would enroll arc tiioae 
52 colleges ami universities at which aval Reserve Officer 
raining v^nits are established.^ 

Ihe size of this college program for chief petty officers 
uSH vary. It will be determined not only by the number of 
c lefs wo can bs spared but also by the number of students 
-its iris category which the colleges will agree to accept, ihe 

on Appendix 11 
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total number ol* students enrolled in this two year program will 
probably average about 8500* Allowing for soae”drop outs", it 
is estimated that about 1400 new students will be ordered to 
report to colleges each fall. This program is by no means 
large enough to equip all of the Mavy*s chief petty officers 
with & college education but it will be a worthwhile beginning 
and deserving of consideration for later expansion* 

The number of chief petty officers who can be spared from 
regular duties will vary* However, as long as it remains a 
Haval policy "to maintain a reasonable excess of petty officers 
over peace time requirement s in order to facilitate war time 
expansion,” 2 there will be some chiefs available for the pro- 
gram* '*?hat is considered as a “reasonable excess" will 
fluctuate as the stability of wo rid peace fluctuates and it is 
difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
probable numbers of chiefs in excess at any given time* In 
1940 the excess rose to aboxit 78$ over actual needs; on 1 April 
1947 it was 26*9$* Bo doubt the trend is downward now that 
the ' &vj is facing a period of budget cutting and it is esti- 
mated that the excess will be stabilized in the neighborhood 
of 1Q$* Taking this I'igure tentatively and applying it to the 
25,000 chief petty officers which tine Bavy expects to have 
^on board" in 1950° will give an estimated 2,800 chiefs avail- 
able for college work at any given period* 

2 go ton , A* A*, Op * Cht* P * 27 

5 dee Ch. IV, p. 80 
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Could the colleges handle this additional load and would 
they ba willing to accept these chiefs as student*? The answer 
is H yes.” Present day enrollments at colleges throughout the 
country are greatly expanded over pre-war enrollment by the 
returning veterans and facilities are taxed to the limit • This 
condition, however, will obtain but a fow years more and as 
veterans leave the schools the numbers of other students, in- 
cluding JCaval chief petty officers, can be increased. Even 
now It la unlikely that the 52 colleges concerned would refuse 
to admit an average of 20 chief* per institution per year. 

That tiie colleges would accept these chiefs as regular 
students and .-rant them advanced standing based upon certain 
minimum scores obtained on the CED Tests is a reasonable as- 
sumption. These tests were intended primarily as a means for 
determining the veteran’s appropriate educational placement 
when he returned to school and the American Council on Edu- 
cation recommend* the use of GEi; lasts scores as a basis for 
grant in- semester hours credit as well. 

* - or the college battery the following recommendations are 

made t 

"teat l* It is recommended that a standard score of 50 be 
conaidereu the stlnimuea score which may be used as a 
oasis for .ranting 6 semester hours credit in English 
composition* 

test XI. It is re commanded that a standard score of 55 bo 
considered the sdnimum score which may be used as a 
basis for granting 6 semester hours credit In a 
survey course in the social studies. 

ear m. it is reeosw.sndau that » standard score of 57 b« 
'eon altered the minimum score which maj bo used as a 
basis for .ranting 5 semester hours credit in a sur- 
vc. course in natural science* 
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Test IV* It is recommended that a standard score of 53 be 
considered the minimum score which nay be used as a 
basis for -granting 6 semester hours credit in a sur- 
vey course in literature 

Of course, the colleges are not bound to accept the 
Council’s recommendations and It is probable that some will not 
modify their entrance requirements to consider GKD Tests scores* 
The Ohio State University® and the Xhiveraity of Minnesota® are 
two of the country’s leading institutions that do recognize GED 
Test scores as indicative of an individual’s educational level* 
But whether a college does not give credit, or modify its 
entrance requirements, in recoil ti on of education gained by an 
individual while serving in the Navy, is of no real significance* 
In proposing this chief petty officer program to the 52 in- 
stitutions concerned, the Navy should request that the chiefs 
be accepted as "special students” 7 and it docs not scorn un- 
reasonable to expect these institutions to agree to such a pro- 
posal* 



4 Tuttle, G* P* , A Guide To The Evaluatl on Of Educational Ex- 

perience In The Armen Cervices, Complete" luiition, 

John 3* Swift Co., Inc*, p* 48 

5 Ercxa a statement of »• Lloyd Sprouse, Assistant Examiner, 

The Ohio State University Entrance Board* 

6 C alii a and Srenn, The GED Tests As Predictors Of Scholastic 

Success, Educational and Psychological Reasuroment, 
Spring 1947; Vol. VII, Ho* 1, p. 99 

7 A. "special student” io defined by The Chio State unlve^si^y 
as one who does not moot all entrance requirements ami/ 1 there- 
fore not eligible for a degree* However, it would bo de- 
sirable for those persons to get degrees if they can sub- 
sequently qualify* 
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SELECTION OF SIULiEIi’S 

If this program is to meet with success and continue in 
favor with the participating colleges then there rauafc be a 
careful selection of students* The procedure of selection 
needs to satisfy both the Savy’s objective of selecting tha 
beat qualified men available and the colleges* requirements 
for acceptable students* Then there needs to be considered 
such factors as; officer like qualities; prediction of scho- 
lastic success; physical fitness and age; probable length of 
service remaining before becoming eligible for inactive duty; 
technical qualifications in rating speciality; and the in- 
dividual* s desire to attend college* 

basic requirements for consideration for selection are; 

(1) : he individual must have completed two years service in 
j?rnde b¥ the time he would enter college* This is to permit 
him time to become well grounded in the technical aspects of 
his chief’s rating through practical experience prior to ab- 
senting himself from the service; (2) He must meet the physical 
standards of a prospective officer; (3) He muat make applica- 
tion x or selection; and (4) He must- agree to re— enlist for a 
Six 5 ear period prior to being assigned to the program if ae- 
lec ten, 

-he recommendation of the applicant’s commanding officer 

will of necessity be one of the selection determinants, for 

until at equate personality tests can be developed and validated 3 

£ raxler, a*.*, techniques of abidance. Harper & Bros*, 

' utlish.ers, 1945; p. "lob, “ 
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we must rely on tha Judgement of the applicants superiors as 
to son® of his offier-like qualities* For this reason it is 
proposed that, as soon as a man is advanced to chief petty of- 
ficer, a qualifications record file should be started on him 
and entries recorded every six months* The present fitness re- 
port form used for commissioned officers would serve well as a 
qualifications record fora. 

Qualifications records are apt to be deficient in that 
they are frequently periodic appraisals made from memory and 
memory is sometime# faulty* Memory is influenced by more re- 
cent events and the record is apt to reflect accomplishments 
or failures of en individual to the exclusion of a proper con- 
sideration of judgements made earlier* A qualifications re- 
cord nay also reflect the recorder* s mood at the tine the en- 
tries are marie and thereforo be quite out of line with the 
true character portrait of the person being rated* To adcl re- 
liability to the qualifications record it is proposed that an 
anecdotal record be started on a man as soon as he becomes a 
chief petty officer* An anecdotal record is an appraisal of 
personality and conduct and Involves the frequent recording 
of aspects of behavior which seem significant to the observer, 
recorded at the time the behavior occurs* Such a record, if 
opt current, comprise frequent comments and thus is excellent 
for use In preparing a qualifications record* B Anecdotal re- 
cords arc comparable to test papers in that they constitute 
primary source data and not secondary sources as do most other 
Vinds of personnel records* 

9 Ibid, p. 151 
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In order to bss© the selection of students on ell per- 
tinent information obtainable, ones to establish a plane of 
reference to which all applicants can be compared, there neecss 
to be more than the commanding officers* reconmondstions. The 
selection procedure should include both aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. 

"Aptitude is a condition, a quality, or a set of qualities 
in an Individual which ia indicative of hia potentialities for 
the future. It is a complex of innate tendencies and the in- 
fluence of training.” 3 - 0 Here the Interest centers in measuring 
the applicant’s aptitude for serving in commissioned officer 
rarnr as well as his general scholastic aptitude, ihe avy 
College Aptitude Jest, 3 - 3 - prepared and administered by the i<aval 
Axasaining section of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
is ueaigneu for this very purpose and could be uaea in this 
program. 



.cores on achievement tests are excellent for the predic- 
tion oi u;c futuic educational success of individuals In the 
subjects covered by the tests.- 4 -^ Bor this reason an achieve- 
ment tea is oesirable. Fortunately there is already available 
In the 'I>u ests a battery satisfactory for this purpose. There 
is another reason for su plementing the aptitude test, for 
w\±c:-. no preparation is required, with an achievement test* ,o 
prepare for the letter t> o applicant, who Is competin • for so- 

10 i oi .. , p. 42 



11 eeo i r. -5 

12 raxler. 
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lection, will be motivated to spend some time in improving his 
general educational level after becoming a chief petty officer, 
the thing, that was loft undone by Part 1 of our plan. 13 

It is proposed that the selection of students be dene by 
a board of officers convened sit the bureau of Naval Personnel, 
the board to base its decisions on the test scores, the command- 
ing officers* recommendations (which include qualifications 
records) and the applicants age* 

The age factor is introduced only from a consideration of 
the probable number of sorvicsble years remaining in the in- 
dividual. A man of 27 is apt to be more able to meet the 
physical demands of active service if recalled to duty fifteen 
or twenty years hence than is a man of 56. Therefore, of two 
otherwise equally qualified individuals, the younger should be 
selected ahead of the older. It is estimated that the average 
age of the applicants will be about 30 years and there should 
bo little concern as to their learning abilities being limited 
by age. It has been established that the peak in learning oc- 
curs at about the twenty-third year in the life of a person; and 
that for the next fifteen or twenty years there is but slight 
decrease in learning capacity. 

”Ihe total (learning) curve thus rises to a peak in the 
early 2Q's, falls slowly and by amounts which are practically 
inconsequential from then until the early 40* s, and more rapid— 
It from the early 40 *s to the middle 60 *s, at which point it 

1 wC e n . i , p . / ^ 
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nes reached e level roughly equivalent to the score of 12- 

yeer olxs*" 2,4 

A i. Inal word on selection is to advocate very higp stand- 
ards and to warn against allowing the standards to be lowered 
fco itso . planned quotas of students* If there la an Insufficient 
number of thoroughly qualified applicants to fill the program 
tnen the site of the program should be cut* 



C03E r .E 07 SftJDY 

Having selected the students for this program what, ia to 
oe t ic nature of tho studies they will pursue? 

i . .erring a sin to the program's principal objective, to 
develop the liberal education of petty officers in order to 
prepare thee: better for the duties of a commissioned officer, 
it seems logical that they should be enrolled in liberal arts 
courses, .heir college work should also include such courses 
in naval science as v*oulJ develop an insight into command re- 
lations. -ven an introduction into the science of navigation 
a.xG naval tactics may oe considered appropriate for some of 
the more acvaneeu students but these more specialised fields 
s:oux :_ qi . be permitted to infringe upon the time required 
fur a survey of the fide of social studies* I he pro t am is 
not inter , ed to improve the technical knowledge of these chief 
‘ ' r iri their own field of specialization anu for 

t n refflso' - ec nicGl subjects wouL be banned. 
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It is propose! that a cor© curriculum he established as 
mandatory and that a list of related subjects be prepared from 
which each student could select subjects according to his In- 
dividual interest- and ability# Some control would necessarily 
be established to prevent a chief electrician*® mate* for ex- 
ample, from enrolling in a course in electrical engineering# 

The following subjects are suggested as being important 

for consideration for inclusion in the core curriculum 

General Psychology- 
Psychology and Personnel-Advanced 
Principles of Economics 
Philosophy of Education 

Principles of Class Hoorn Instruction-Advanced 
English Composition and Heading 
History of Modern Russia-Advanced 
Kaval Customs and Traditions, and 
Naval Leadership 

Among those suggested as related subjects arei 
Public Administration-Advanced 

Survey of Legislation Pertaining to Kaval Personnel 
und including the uureau of Naval Personnel Manual 
Military Law 
Kavy Regulations 
Navigation ' 

Haval Tactics 

Introduction to Litersture-Eleaontary 
College Algebra-Elementary 
American National Government -Element ary 
Psychology of Personality 
Occupational information 
lilemeutary and Intermediate Russian 
Principles of Sociology-Elementary 
Human Nature and Locial Adjustment , Hfefrcr 
eography of the Strategic Areas of the Korld 
Climatology J 

Some of the subjects recommended for the core curriculum 
would not be available at colleges at which there is no depart- 
ment of ! aval Science# This is one of the reasons for recom- 
mending that the program be established at those institutions 
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at which a Naval ROTC Unit Is already in existence. 

At this point it Is desirable to consider the advantages 
of conducting this program as proposed through civilian in- 
stitutions rather than establishing a "Naval Academy for ^hief 
Petty Officers. H A project which sometimes has been advocated. 
There are several advantages to be gained. If an academy were 
established under complete naval Jurisdiction there would be a 
very real danger that the various technical bureaus would soon 
encroach upon the time alloted for liberal ecucation anc have 
some of their technical subjects added to the curriculum. Ihe 
Bureau of Ordnance, for example, would be tempted to taJte ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to teach more fire-control or 
hydraulics to the chief fire-con trolnen and in the course of 
time the broad purpose of the program of general education 
would be defeated. Also, the very fact that our chiefs would 
be moved into the civilian atmosphere of the colleges would be 
a broadening influence. f ’or the first time in ten or *1 t^en 
years they would be freed from a strictly naval atmosphere end 
military discipline and given first hand experience as a member 
of a civilian society. Here, their daily routine would not be 
minutely planned and there would be no marching to class nor 
an interruption of studies by "Captain’s Inspection. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage, however, lies in the ease 
with which the program could be put into effect. Instructors, 
better instructors than the Navy could provide, are already 
trained end available. The physical facilities are already 
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there and the tremendous original outlay of money necessary 
for establishing an academy would not be required. The 
cost would still be significant hut the necessary appropria- 
tions are more likely to be approved by a Congress, whose 
members have an eye on their "political fences" back home, if 
the money is to be distributed throughout ths country rather 
than spent in one locality. 

A naval academy would have an appeal to the students for 
it would promote esprit de corps and perhaps add to the prestige 
of its student body more than would be the case if they are 
divided among several civilian colleges. However, the colleges 
would aleo hrsve a strong appeal for the students. Most of them 
would have an opportunity to serve a tour of duty, for the first 
time in their careers, in their own home state, an opportunity 
to live for a while near their old home town and near their 
parents and former friends. 

Tn closing this discussion of the college program, it is 
desirable to suggest that there may be a need for motivating 
the students to do their best work. This could bo accomplished 
in two ways: (1) k minimum standard could be set and if any 

student fell below that standard for two consecutive terms he 
would be returned to sea duty; (2) The satis factory completion 
of the course could be .made a requirement for pronotion into the 
warrant grade. This requirement could be worked very easily 
' •& long ;<s the output of the program in each rating exceeded the 
uu. h r of warrants being promoted from that rating. 
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SUMMARY 

snrvay was nade of the sources from which the navy orewe 
its Junior ce-mlssioned officer personnel end it was found that 
in time of rapid navel expansion it is necessary that a n-ber 
or these officers ha promoted from the enlisted rating,. The 
number of enlisted men U,ua promoted just prior to and during 
Aorlj . ar II was less than might have been expected, rh. reason 
that more were not selected for co-iaslooed rank was attributed 
to lack of qualifications. Of those who ware promoted, more 
than a reasonable percentage were found to be inadequate for 
performing their more exacting duties in a highly saw .factory 
manner. It Is believ.d that the lack of qualifications of the 
one group end the inadequacies or the other have their round- 
s' ions in*, lack of a broad and liberal educational background. 
■Ms was shown to have resulted from an over emphasis on purely 
technical education and training daring the naval careers of 
these r.en , many of who- had loft school prior to high school 

!oa t0 " his problem was presented lu two 
parts! P , r t a was designate,! to develop the liberal educa- 
tional rowth of all naval petty omc „., f . rt „ h#cl as tca 

objective the selection of the best qualified chief petty of- 

1 1 c ei’S Hfi .s Lii<* Jfu r t 0 t*m v '' a •* . < 

e4 ^co ox oir liberal education at ac- 

re -.1 ,# ^ Cx vl lisa colleges &.r.ci unlversi lien i'h& *** * 

ihoso improvements 

id t.e educational , royram of the levy aro necosoary if « n ade- 
quate suupl.. or experienced men is lo be available for appoir.t- 

00i ‘“^~ Si0nec rS ’ : in 8Vent of another national e-.orcene, 

- ■ J ‘ •=• ' ; ' 1 ***** x ejcp» ; Si on . 
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APPENDIX - I 



Precedence of Officer Ranks end Enlisted Eatings of the United 
Ctntes tfivy 4 



Precedence of Rank 



ylaet Admiral 
Admiral 
Vice Admiral 
Rear Admiral 

Commodore (usually vacated during time of peace; 

Captain 

Commander 

lieutenant Commander 
Lieutenant 

lieutenant (junior grade) 

Ensign 

Commissioned arrant 

midshipmen 

..'arrant 



Precedence of Hating 



Chief petty officer 
Petty officer, first-class 
Petty officer, second-class 
Petty officer, third-class 
teaman, first-class 
seaman, second-class 
apprentice seaman 
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APPENDIX - II 



Kaval Reserve Officer^ Training Corpa Uhlt^ 



L?nl t a established in 1926 s 

University of California, Lerkeley, California 
Georgia Ucnool of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 
harvard University, Cambridge, Kasaachusetts 
orthac stern University, R vans ton, Illinois 
University of Washington, Seattle, 7iashlngton 
Yale Uni varsity, Kow Haven , Connecticut 



\ftilts established in 1956 ; 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Orleans, Louisiana 



Un its establiahed in 1929s 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Units established in 1940 ; 

Brown university. Providence, Rhode Island 

Marque tee University, Milwaukee, «iaconsln 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

University of Gorth Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

University of iouth Carolina, Columbia, Couth Carolina 

University of Southern California, Loa Angeles, California 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Uhl t a established in 1941 : 

■•diversity of Colorado, Boulaer, Colorado 
-uke University, Durham, North Carolina 
College of ».oly Cross, 'Worcester, Massachusetts 
University of lew Mexico, Albuquerque, Hew Mexico 
University of Hotre Dame, South Bend, Indiana 
ensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Tew York 
“ice Institute, Houston, , exaa 
’'ufts College, Medford, • .assachusetts 



1 Age ton, A.A rhe aval Officer * a iuide, he Graw-Ui 11 rook Co. 
Inc., 1942; pi 100 
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In 1945 there we re 25 additional unit a established at the 

following institutions^ to bring the number now in operation. 

to 52, 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
Columbia University, Xew York, N.Y. 

Cornell Uni varsity, Ithaca, f?,Y* 
art mouth College, Ilanover, Sew Hampshire 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 111* 

Iowa dtate Colle 0 e, Ames, Iowa 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Ohio State University, Coitus bus, Ohio 
Oregon Slate College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
rlnceton University, Princeton, .‘lew Jersey 
Purdue University, 'Cost Lafayette, Ind. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calfi* 

Uil varsity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111* 

University of Uanoas, Lawrence, ivansas 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Fy* 

Jhivorsity of Mississippi, University, Miss* 

University of Ileeouri, Columbia, Mo* 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
University of Rochester, Rochester, K* Y* 
diversity of Utah, Cali Lake City, Utah 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Uieecnsin 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tears* 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 



O 



.ullatin. 



* « 



oval ,rai iin 



avpers 14951, ?ob* 1947; p* 1 
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APPENDIX - III 



The following table was constructed by tha writer from a 
study made of school grade completed by 1781 young men who en- 
listed In the Navy from sections of Ohio and Kentucky during 
the twelve month period ending 1 June, 1947* Of the 1781 en- 
listees 827 were from Ohio and 954 were from Kentucky* The 
data was compiled from information supplied by the 5Jev«l Re- 
cruiting headquarters at Columbus, Ohio and Louisville, Xy* 



School Grade Completed 



Age 


Mo* 


c 


7 


8 


9 


Tsr 


ir~ 


12 


~I5~ 


~T T~ 


15 


TT" 


17 


677 


19 


47 


149 


134 


154 


100 


74 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


228 


0 


10 


40 


30 


23 


28 


77 


6 


0 


0 


0 


19 


89 


0 


4 


21 


21 


13 


8 


19 


3 


0 


0 


0 


20 


15S 


0 


4 


31 


18 


25 


18 


57 


4 


1 


0 


0 


21 


220 


2 


13 


44 


30 


34 


32 


54 


9 


2 


0 


0 


22 


152 


1 


10 


16 


14 


17 


21 


60 


12 


0 


1 


0 


23 


106 


3 


5 


14 


17 


10 


11 


41 


5 


0 


0 


0 


24 


91 


3 


9 


12 


u 


10 


4 


42 


2 


3 


1 


2 


25 


60 


0 


0 


11 


3 


5 


5 


30 


ft 


1 


1 


2 


r iofcsl 1781 


28 


102 338 270 


296 


“237 


454 


42 




3 


4 


> 


100 1 


.•6 


5.7 109 152 16.6 


13*0 


" 2&3 


2.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 



Petal Completing -g Grade or Letter 



Me. 


1781 


"1753 “ 


” 16ol 1513 


to 

1045 


n 

747 


/V 

510 


/i 

56 


14 7 


~r~ 




Too” 


93.5 


92. 7‘ 75.7 ‘ 


58.6 


41.9 


28.6 


5* X 


0.8 04 


0.2 



* 6th, 7th, 8th, etc. 



•edicn &rsj© completed, 10*5 
eulan age 18 
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APPENDIX - IV 
Hava! Schools Curricula 

ihe hijjtily sp$cisliscd nature of courses offorsu at 
,;aval Schools is indicated by the following* 

a He frlj. oration and air-condition are now being offered at 

NT.>, K or folk and KTC, Can hiego. 

standard curricula have been prepared for the new schools 

by Dupera* 

’Jeneral plan of the curricula 

1. Kefrl, eration i 

(a) Lund amen tala of refrigeration (1st week) 

(b) Compressor disassembly, repair, and reassembly 
(2nd week) 

(o) fear-down end study of accessory equipment 

(3rd week) , , ... . v 

(d) Trouble shooting and operation v**th woeitj 

2. Air-Conditioning: 

TaT in t rouiicTt i on to air-conditioning (1st week) 

(b) Operation and trouble shooting (2nd week) 

"Practical shop work combined with a small amount of 
training films and lectures is the Method usea to teach en- 
llateu trainees at the Optical chool, doaton avy iard* 

,raincea, selected iron Bi&chini at • s mates 1 schools, ships, 
an;, stations throughout the avy, are enrolled for 16 weeks 
.iurln wilier, time toey are tau ,ht the theory of opticsj repair, 
reassembly, and colligation of navigation instruments: 
sextants, sta^imeters, octants, asimutii circles, tearing 

1 sureaii of aval Personnel . raining gullet In, i< avpora 1493,, 
15 ec* 1945, p. 16 
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circles, binoculars, aislmuth telescopes, telescopic alidades 
and ships’ compasses ; also, the disassembly, repair, reassembly 
and collimstion of £un sigjat telescopes; theory of rangefinders 
spotting glasses, lead computing sights, submarine periscopes, 
coating of lenses and silvering of mirrors# 

Films and lectures never take up more than three or four 
hours oi the trainees’ day. Practical work in the navy yard’s 
optical shop and aboard ship is emphasised# 1 ^ 

n Ai the Elementary Electricity & Badlo Material schools 
trainees attend classes and laboratories eight to ten hours a 
day for three .tenths* 

In the mathematics course students learn vector algebra, 
logarithms, simple algebraic equations, and trigonometry# The 
electricity course begins with Kirchoff ’a lews and continues 
into the sine wave generation, and AC power and circuits# A 
practical course on rotating machinery teaches the do’s and 
don’t s of this type of equipment# F.adio theory is In roduced 
by a detailed study of the vacuum tube* followed by lectures 
on auuic amplifiers, tuned circuits, detectors, oscillators, 
rectifiers and power supplies, and finally the complete 
superheterodyne receiver*”^ 



2 Ibid, page 10 

5 Ibid, 



avpers 14935, 15 Get. 1946, p#ll 
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APPENDIX IV (Con 1 1*) 

Claso School 

"The curriculum for use by the Class "P” Saval School at 
K.;*c« # ainbridge, &d., gives an outline of the indoctrination 
course to be given trainees In the basic work of storekeeper* 

end yeomen • 

the c our a <3 prescribed io of 12 weeks’ duration* and in- 
cludes basic training in subjects related to both yeoman and 
storekeeper duties* Some of these are mathematics, telephone 
talking, looVout recognition, tlavy Organisation, and the re- 
sponsibilities of a petty ofiicer. Actual clerical work con- 
sists of instruction on the typewriter arid other office 
machines, the lavy filing system, use of forms, preparation of 
reports, and general office routine* 



Class "A” Cchool 



ihe curriculum for fire controlmen, to be used in Class 
H A M schools, i 3 oesi^yieu to give the student a thorough back- 
round in the skills, techniques and theory of fire controi, 
which will servo as a basis for later work in operation end 



maintenance aboard ship* Throughout the course, emphasis is 
,,iven to those fundamental skills ana areas of learning upon 
woicu are oase^ the qualifies t! one of all fire controlmen oi 
all classes. 

suggest eu number of hours to be devotea to each suoject 
is included in the outline of instruction, onn the time as al- 
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lotted penults opportunity for supervised study periods and ©x- 
g^dnations. The greatest amount of t iae , 150 hours, is as- 
signed for instruction in basic electricity. Electronics is al- 
lotted 74 hours end the phases covered include fundamentals of 
electronic circuits in the Mark 6 stable element, use of the 
cathode ray oscillograph, practice in sketching electronic 
circuit schematics, end instruction in the operation and main- 
tenance of the sound-powered telephone unit. 

Among the ocher topics outlined in the course of instruct- 
ion ai'e basic mathematics, fire-control theory and mathematics, 
ordnance information, the hark 37 system and light anti aircraft 
directors. Following each unit of inatimctlon are references 
to publications containing material pertinent to the subject. 

The final pages of the curriculum contain a complete list 
of films, with the running time required, to complement the 
instruction. Titles of a group of reference books are also 
given. A list of the major equipment required for adequate 
presentation of the subject matter is the final item in this 
ciirriculua.’ 1 ^ 



4 .aval training i ulletin , h&vpers 14945, 15 Aug* 1S46 

p * Xo 
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Haas "C" School 

U*S, Naval School ( Printer, ) Class *C I? 

"An eight week Printer U Course at the school provides 
instruction ip the essentials of photo-lithography and offset 
printinj * ?l on -rated zsen, •••••• ..having had previous experi- 
ence in printing or lithography are eligible for the course, 
as well as ratec printers oeairing further instruction. 

Upon completion of the basic instruction, trainees enter 
the frinter L course for training in the use of commercial type 
lithographic of fact presses, or take the specialist (?) course 
oi 5 the operation of photographic equipment used in offset 
printing, iioth courses are 8 weeks in length* ’ s - 



«si« U 



io 



P , lo 
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AFPEIDIX - V 



List of subject fields covered by Educational Manuals and 
^ascription of typical texts. 1 



I* Subject Fields Covered 

A* Celf-Teachlng Texts : 

Agriculture 

English 

History and Government 
Heading 



Business 
Mathematics 
Mechanics 
Science and Radio 



J * Heprlrxta of Standard Tex' 

Aeronautics 

Business 

Education, Psychology 
and Philosophy 
History and Government 
Science and Engineering 



Agriculture 

Economics and Sociology 

Mathematics 

Music and Art 

Trades 



XI* description of Typical l ext a 

Eh; 11 sn Grammar - Spangler: Macmillan Co*, 1945 



Bevel - High School 



Prerequisites - Ability to read and understand text 

essential 

Purpose fold Content of Course - May be useful for meeting 
" requirements for freshman English in high schcolT 
useful for men interested in iraproving their spoken 
as well ns written English; basic course in grammar 
with emphasis on correct functional usage* Covers 
topics such as: Agreement of Verb with Subject, 

Tarts of Speech, such stumbling blocks os "alt and 
set, "lie and lay,” and many others* 



1 <a.i.en from ^ascriptions of Saucation kanuals, Mavpers 16415 
ducat lonal ervices Section, Bureau of ?iaval Personnel, 

.asnin^ton, u»C* 
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Arm rax v (con*t.) 



ascription cf Typical Texts (Con't*) 



file Human Crran 1 am and tho b?orld of life - Young, Etebbins, 
ilylander; T arper and BrotVera, 1953 

level - College 

Prerequisites - school graduation or the equivalent 

training desirable. 

Purpose and Content of Courao - Kay bo useful for meeting 

science requirements for college graduation and 
as pre-profeaoional training for those planning 
further study in the field of medical science. 
Survey of biological principals as they relate 
to man, thorough study of the human body and 
life processes; covers topics such ass 
Substance and Structure of the Human Body, 
Principles of Heredity, The Kervous System, 
Behavior and Cental Activity, ken tal Health 



la,;chology and Life - Rueh; Scott, Fore amen & Co., 1944 
Level - College 

rrerequlal fces - Ability to read end comprehend text es- 
sential; high school graduation desirable* 

"'urpose and Con tent of Course - Kay be useful for meeting 
requirements for college graduation and for 
those intending to do further study in psy- 
chology* Survey of basic concepts and theories 
of psychology; covers subjects 3\ich as: Factors 

in development, otivations, Emotions, Learning, 
thinking. Personality and individual differences 
intelligence. Vocational ana Employment i sy- 
chology. Psychology and Social Problems, Ihe 
.-ore and Functioning of tho Rervous Syatea. 
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Inscription of Typical ext 3 (Con*t.) 



Foreman ship and Supervision - Guehaanj John Wiley & Sons, 

1926 



Level - High School 

Prerequisites - Ability to read and understand text and 

sufficient experience in industry or 
business to be eligible for supervisory 
job essential# 

Purpose and Content of Course - May bo useful in the train 
ing of foremen, supervisors, and other minor 
executives in various aspecta of conference 
leadership# A study of the factors involved 
in effective supervision* Includes topics 
such as : Some Fundamental Principles of Good 

Supervision, Elements Involved in a Complete 
training Program, The Job of a Conference Lead 
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Explanation of General Educational Bevelopraent .eats 

“In service educational expericncea are of two major types 
One consists of formal learning experience Involved in (a) the 
service training progress; (b) the correspondence and eelf- 
tosching courses and various types of group instruction of- 
fered to servicemen in their off-duty time by USA FI; (c) class 
instruction in college, junior college and secondary school 
subjects, offered on a voluntary basis, The other type con- 
sists of informal learning experiences. Including (a) direct 
observation end first ban a experience or servicemen in countries 
and places visited; (b) educational experiences incidental to 
mi liter/ service as such, that is, experiences gained while 
“on the job” after completion of formal training; (c) self- 
directed study, eelf-aducation through reading, educational 
movies an I lectures, and organised discussions* 

“/or many individuals the ini'omel experiences will be 
significant • For all individual© the effect of the two typos 
of in-service experience (formal and informal) will be Inter** 
mingled • /urthermore the general ©due a ioncl values derived 
from the same formal experiences will vary with individuals, 
uue to uifferencea in general intelligence, previous education- 
al status. Interest, incentive , and educational objectives. 
Accordingly, t: ert is no possibility of determining the complet 
eoucetional status, or the appropriate educational placement 
of tne ex-service student through consideration alone of the 
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’subject matter content* and the duration of his formal In- 
service experiences* A sound estimate of the student’s total 
educational growth can be secured only on the basis of measures 
of competence carefully selected in consideration of the sum 
total of his educational experiences mid with reference to his 
own educational objectives, 

"To enable schools and colleges to proceed along sound 
lines in the evaluation of educational experience In the armed 
forces, the U^Afl has constructed educational achievement ex- 
aminations and teats of general educational development.” 1 

'"The Tests of GE b are designed to measure the extent to 
which all of the educational experience of the veteran has 
contributed to his ability to ’carry on’ in a program of general 
educe ion, or to his cducaslonal development of the type which 
might otherwise have resulted from attendance in a regular 

academic high school or In the first 2 years of a liberal arts 
college, 

"separate batteries of the rests of GE'j have been prepared 
for use at the high school and college levels. The high school 
level battery ccnalats of five comprehensive examinations, one 
j.or ©sch of the fields of the social studies, the natural 
sciences, literature, mathematics, and English. These tests 

•utile, C * l «, director American Council on Education, 

£ -Mlue do The Evaluation of Educati onal Experiences in 
lilS. Services, Complete Edition, John E* Eslft C c, 

inc., lb 46; pp. IX & X 



1 . 
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are intended for use primarily with servicemen .ho either have 
never attended high school or hed completed only a part of 
their hi h school course before enteritis the service. 81th 
such individuals those tests nay bo usea to determine .hether- 
tnrou d h formal or informal educational experiences both in ami 
out of the service-— they have acquired the equivalen t of e 
general high school education, or are ae able to carry on in 
a program of general education at the college level as are 
students *ho have formally completed high school. 

«. h e collefao level battery consists of four comprehensive 
examinations In the social studies, the naturel aoionces, 
literature and English. The test, ore Intended primarily for 
use with servicemen who had completed or almost completed their 
hlrh school course before entering the service or who hod Just 
begun their college education. With such Individuals these 
tests may be used to determine .hether all of their formal and 
informal educational experiences have given then the equivalent 
of o broaj cultural basis which they might o the raise have se- 
curer through comprehensive introductory or survey courses In 

the social stupes, natural sciences, literature and English 

n P 

& Vao Ci eshm&n or r?opliouorc xe v a 1 * 

»xn general, approximately 80 to 38? of the students .ho 
arc re. meting from public high schools throughout the country 
soul, meet one of the following alternative requirements. 



Ml < ' 
>.ri Vvt 



Lt jf 
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j'fak© a standard score of <35* or above, each of the 
five tests In the battery# — — — - 



fcUtk© an svera c standard score of 45, or above, on 
tho five testa in the battery# 1 '*^ 
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A? PEN SIX VII 



KAVY E-TROIXT^iT IN USA FI FROC^A-M 

s'arch— June 1947 



Average >.vy Enrollment* per mouth for the month* of v arch- 
June 1947 



Correspondence Course* 1017 
Education Manuals JOO 
University Extension 10? 

lotal 1419 



Average Navy Completions per month for month* of Marcfa-June 1947 



Correspondence Courses 188 
Education Manuals 52 
University Extension 147 

‘lotal SO 7 



o+al ovy Active Rnrollees as of 30 June 1947 



Correspondence Courses 23,712 
Education Manuals 4 #171 
University Extension 16# 120 

iOtal 44,003 



Average .av„ lessons corrected per month for months of Parch- 
June 1947 



3S52 



» vore c e -avy <atc of Completion for months of Aprll-June 1947 



Lor respoiitiet.ee Course?, inu ‘.due nil on cnu&is 
Correspondence Courses, Education anuals , an s 
nxveral ty 'Xtarialon Courses 



11 . 0 $ 



14 * 8 ^ 



( imported c„ i'ajcr • lenn L» 
J ul ■ 1947 



ft 



hcC on a p& t 



* *•*••# 



:>t aff , UX A r’l • 5 
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